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FRIENDS’ LIBRAR Y LECTURES. 


The Lecture Committee of the Library Association of Friends 
announce the following lecturers to appear in the Second Course 
to be delivered for the benefit of the Library. 


First MONTH 25TH. 
Prof. AUTHOR BEARDSLEY, Swarthmore College. 


“A TRIP TO THE YELLOWSTONE.” 
SECOND MONTH 15TH. 


Prof. CHAS. S. DOLLEY, M. D., University of Pa. 
“A SUMMER AMONG THE BAHAMAS.” With Illustrations. 
THIRD MONTH 8TH. 


Prof. ROBT. ELLIS THOMPSON, University of Pa. 
‘““TRELAND.” 


THIRD MONTH 28TH 
Prof. JAMES MACALISTER, Supt. Public Schools 
7 Philadelphia. 
“THE ART OF ETCHING.” 


These Lectures will be delivered in the Lecture room of 
Friends’ Central School, Race St. above 15th, Philadelphia. The 
Committee feels that it has been fortunate in being able to secure 


such talent as is here presented, which should bespeak a larger 
attendance at each lecture. 


()OURSE OF SEVEN LECTURES 


——TO BE DELIVERED IN THE—— 


HALL OF THE ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS, 


BROAD AND CHERRY STREETS, PHILA. 


THIRD-DAY, 1st MONTH 24TH. 


CHARLES WOOD, Germantown, Phila. 


‘Personal Impressions of some Famous Men.” 
THIRD-DAY, 2D MONTH 7TH. 


Prof. ROBERT W. ROGERS, Haverford College. 

“The History of Assyrian Discovery and Decipherment.” 
THIRD-DAY, 2D MONTH 2lIsT. 

Prof. ROBERT W. ROGERS, Haverford College. 


“The Results of Assyrian Investigation chiefly as Affecting 
the Old Testament. 


THIRD-DAY, 3D MONTH 6TH. 


GEORGE VAUX, Jr., Philadelphia. 
**Camera Sketches in the Far West.’’ 
THIRD-DAY, 3D MONTH 20TH. 


HENRY C. McCOOK, Philadelphia. 


“Baby Life of Spiderlings.” With Illustrations. 
THIRD-DaY, 4TH MONTH 3D 


Prof. J. RENDELL HARRIS, Haverford College. 
Subject to be announced. 


LECTURES BEGIN AT 8 P. M. 


Tickets can be obtained from any of the officers, or at the 
rooms of the Institute, 1316 Filbert street; the Friends’ Book- 
store, 304 Arch street; Friends’ Free Library, Germantown ; 
Friends’ Book Association, 8 W. Cor. 15th and Race streets; or 
at the Hall on the evening of the Lecture. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DEesrRABLE Forms of LiFrE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PURELY MuTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SurPLUus of about Two MILL- 
Ions. 3a ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres, HORATIO Ss. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 





INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, Committee, 
_ L{ E GI RARD or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. — rresiaent, erFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 


Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
~ Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELY. 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 





THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Speen, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 
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FRIENDS’ CALENDAR. 


A daily Calendar makes a most fitting and oqpeeeree gift. 
It is a daily reminder of the giver, throughout the entire year. 
Moreover, while elegant and useful, it is inexpensive. 
Friends’ Calendar for 1888, is a handsome design 9x12 inches, 
with a portrait of George Fox, a picture of his home, and a 
tablet containing a slip for each day in the year, with helpful 
a= from Friends’ writings. Price 50 cents; 12 for 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


FRIEN Ds’ PRINTING HovsE, 8. W. Cor. 6th and ARCH, 
woZnG : WM. _ REAG COCK tae 
U N DERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


-_——— - — 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1226 NoRTH FIFTEENTH Granee, PHILADELPHIA 


~ QUEEN «C0. 924 Cuestaurst 


Rranch. 
403 Chestuut St. 


-F. CHAS. ‘EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIEs’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


A true and perfect Soap for Babies, 


Children or Persons of Delicate Skin. 
FRIC FIVE THOUSAND MILES 
om Philadelphi ia eos the stately 
palm tree, producing a beautiful orange- 
colored fruit, rich in oil of the most healing 
nature for burns, scalds or bruises. 

We buy the best of this oil and make our 
PALM TOILET SOAP entirely of it. When 
the Soap is made it contains many of the 
htaling properties of the oil: 

* For Persons of Delicate Skin and Children; 
some of our friends say it is the best Toilet 
Soap in the world. ‘Price $1.25 per dozen. 


532 St. John St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


The | 
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Memoranda for those who will aid in Sending 
in Subscriptions. 


Rates for the Year 1888. 


Single subscriptions, $2.50 per year. 
8 copies, $2.25 each, a year. 
15 copies, $2.00 each, a year. 
4% Note the change in last item from previous years. 


“No Agents.” 


We recognize no one as our “ Agent”’ with the single exception 
of Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Sts., Philadel - 
phia. Those Friends whoget up Clubs for the paper must 
be regarded as the agents of those subscribing through 
them. When money reaches our hands we receipt for it our 
selves, and no one, (except F. B. A., as above), is author- 
ized to receipt for us. 








Concerning Clubs. 


a. It is, of course, our desire to get new subscribers, and re- 
tain old ones. Unless Clubs help to do one or both of these 
things, they do not aid the paper. We therefore hope to 
have in them (in the $2.00 Clubs, especially) some new ones. 
This is difficult, of course, in some localities, and in such 
we will not exact, though we desire it. 


b. Names and money, for clubs, should be sent to us in one, 
two, or at most three, instalments. We can wait till the per- 
son getting up the club is ready with the money, but we 
cannot accept single names and money, (unless for new 
subscribers), at intervals through the year,on Club ac- 
count. 

Subscribers’ Names. 


When sending clubs, please carefully designate all ‘‘new”’ 
names; and in renewals, please use the same name as 
the paper has been coming to ;—if for any reason th 
name is changed, please call our attention to this fact. 

Discontinuances. . 


We do not discontinue a paper, (unless for continued delin- 
quency in payment), without the order of the subscriber. 
Persons wihing to ‘“‘ stop’’ must so notify us. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


This association, formed at Philadelphia, in Sixth month 
1886, represents the conviction of many Friends and others 
that continued systematic aid to the work of educating the 
colored people of the South is imperatively called for. 

The special design of the Association, for the school 
year 1887-88, is to extend support to the Schofield Normal 
and Industrial School, at Aiken, 8S. C., under charge of 
Martha Schofield, and to the School at Mt. Pleasant, S. C., 
under charge of Abby D. Munro. 

Subscriptions are earnestly invited. Checks, etc., should 
be drawn to the order of the Treasurer, as below. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
HowakpD M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SaRAH J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 
Lypra A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa. ; Sarah H. Feirce, Philadelphia ; Samuel-S. Ash 
Philadelphia; George L. Maris, West Chester, Pa. ; William 
Lloyd, Newtown, Pa.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred 
Paschall, Doylestown, Pa. 
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A GENTLEMAN WISHES BOARD IN A 

Friend’s family. Location between 12th and 18th Sts , and 
north of Spring Garden. Address M. A., care of FRIENDS’ Book 
ASSOCIATION, 1500 Race St 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND PRICES 
REASONABLE, 
—AN ASSORTMENT OF— 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES 


SUITABLE FOR 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GARMENTS. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 109 N. 10rx Srreer. 
Fo RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 
good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 


venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


OR RENT.— A large, comfortable house, in the 

north-eastern pa t of the city, the owner reserving a small 
suite of rooms. Rent low to a good tenant. Address ‘ House,” 
office INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


ENTLEMAN (FRIEND) DESIRES SITUA- 

tion ; ten years experince general Mdse. business; capable 
taking charge. Very best referenee. F. M. H., INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL office. 


PHIGH AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AquiLa J. LinviL1, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


Vf ASSAGE AND SWEDISH MOVEMENTS. 
= A. BENTZEL, M. G. D., 3838 Baring St., Phila. Specialty: 
Indigestion, Insomnia. Lady Assistant. Instruction. 


MONTGOMER Y COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


J 7 ANTED—A FAMILY TO RENT HOUSE 
near 17th and Master streets, and board owner. Address 
E., care Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Sts. 





Ww NTED.—A third story, unfurnished front room, 
southern exposure, with board for two ladies eneaged 
during the day. Ten minutes walk from Broad and Fairmount 
Ave. Address M. L, care Friends’ Book Association, 15tb and 
Race streets. 


w4 NTED.—Situation by responsible man, such 

as private watchman, day or night. inside, or some posi- 

tion of trust. Best reference. Please address B., Office FRIENDs’ 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 921 Arch St. 


ANTED.—AN ENERGETIC WOMAN WHO 
will feel an interest in the work, (a member of the Society 
of Friends preferred) to reside at the Agency, Santee, Nebraska, 
whose duty it will be to visit the Indians at their homes on the 
Reservation and instruct the women in the art of housekeeping 
and their other domestic duties. 
A conveyance will be furnished, also an interpreter. A rea- 
sonable salary will be paid. Reference required. 
Apply to or address, Levi K. Brown, Goshen, Lancaster 
county, Pa., secretary of the Convention of Delegates of the Seven 
Yearly Meet ings on Indian Affairs. 


WEST PHILADELPHIA BARGAINS FOR SALE. c 


HREE-STORY double house, thirteen rooms, 
modern conveniences, porches, plenty fruit and 
shade trees. Lot, 50x 150 feet. For full par- 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
A so & Manual! Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. 


For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
ca ‘eo _ _Seartenore, eens. 
FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 


Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLgy, Principal, address, (during vaca 
tion), Media, Pa. 


Or to 
THoMas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 13tb, 1887. Terme for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 


SAMUEL C, CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 





A BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY 
School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Second term begins First month 30th, 1888. Courses will be 
arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. TomLinson, Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BosLER, Sec., 


Shoemakertown, Pa. 





ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


St OOL PRINTING, circulars, catalogues, pro- 
grammes, note-heads, bill-heads, reports, numbered books, 
etc. Call and see samples of these that we havedone and are do- 
ing for numerous Friends’ schools and colleges. Orders by mail 
will be promptly filled. 
FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE, 
S W Cor, SIXTH AND ARCH STs. 


ars apply to J. F. GREEN, 112 South 4oth St. | Entrance on Sixth St. Take Elevator. 
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A WORD AND A DEED. 
A LITTLE spring had lost its way 
Amid the grass and fern ; 

A passing stranger scooped a well, 
Where weary men might turn ; 
He walled it in, and hung with care 

A ladle at the brink ; 
He thought not of the deed he did, 
But judged that toil might drink, 
He passed again, and lo! the well 
By summers never dried, 
Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues, 
And saved a life beside. 


A nameless man, amid a crowd 
That thronged the daily mart, 

Let fall a word of hope and love, 
Unstudied from the heart ; 

A whisper on the tumult thrown, 
A transitory breath— 

It raised a brother from the dust, 
It saved a soul from death. 

A germ! O fount! O word of love! 
O thoughts at random cast ! 

Ye were but little at the first, 
But mighty at the last! 

—Selected. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE “THINGS GOD PREPARED FOR THEM 
THAT LOVE HIM.” 
I Corinthians, ti: 9. 
WE are too apt to consider the “ things” here referred 
to by the apostle as something to be manifested here- 
after, a reward that awaits the righteous man in the 
future life ; and in this sense it is used both from our 
galleries and in our written utterances, as an incen- 
tive to well doing.. The text is part of a quotation 
from the prophet Isaiah, and the evident intention of 
the prophet was to bear testimony to the great spirit- 
ual truth that the Divine Being holds intercourse 
with his dedicated servants and more than satisfies 
their spiritual longings. “ For from of old men have 
not heard, nor perceived by the ear, neither hath the 
eye seen a Gud beside thee which worketh for him 
tbat waiteth for him.” It was a revelation of God 
such as men were not familiar with, and contrary to 
all the hopes and expectations of the multitudes who 
by various devices sought to gain Divine favor. F.W. 
Robertson, in a discourse on “God’s revelation of 
Heaven” makes this point very clear. He says: “The 
world of which the apostle speaks is not a future, but 
a@ present revelation. God hath revealed it. He 
speaks not of something to be manifested hereafter, 
but of something already shown, only not to eye nor 


ear. The distinction lies between a kingdom which 
is appreciable by the senses, and another whose facts 
and truths are seen and heard only by the Spirit. 
Never yet hath eye seen the Truths of God—but then 
never shall it see them. In heaven this shall be as 
true as now. Shape and color give them not. God 
will never be visible, nor will his blessedness. He 
has no form. The pure in heart will see him, but 
never with the eye; only in the same way, butina 
different degree that they see him now. . Eye 
hath not seen and never sball see in finite form the 
Infinite One, nor the infinite of feeling or of Truth.” 

And this accords with all we know of God through 
the revelation of himself to our inner sense. They 
who have never known this revealing, do not know 
God, and it is for want of this knowledge that so 
many who are trying to find him through the various 
avenues of the outward world, the reasonings of the 
intellect, and the investigations of science, hopelessly 
fail, and are fain to place culture and high-thinking, 
noble action and generous deeds, in the place where 
God the Eternal Good should rule and reign ; thus 
making the attainment of the best condition of soul- 
life depend upon the limitation of things seen and 
temporal, and the high goal and end of all life, the 
perfection of that which of itself is finite and partakes 
of the things that perish with the using. 

Do any ask for stronger evidence that the “ things 
God prepared for them that love him” are not the 
things that we can receive from one another than 
the whole record of his dealings with man in the past 
presents? and yet, that these do not always convince 
the understanding to the removing of the veil that 
hides the holy of holies from the inner vision, is seen 
in the various attemps that are made to satisfy the 
craving of the immortal life, and the denials this 
leads to from those who have only heard by the “hear- 
ing of the ear.” To quote from Robertson again, 
“ Revelation is made by a spirit to a spirit—God 
hath revealed them through the spirit ” . and 
therefore “the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the 
deep things of God. Now the spirit of God lies touch- 
ing as it were, the soul of man ever around and near. 
On the outside of earth man stands with the bound- 
less heaven above him; nothing between him and 
space—space around him and above him—the con- 
fines of the sky evér touching him. So is the spirit 
of man to the Spirit of the Ever Near. They mingle. 
In every man this is true. The spiritual in him, by 
which he might become a recipient of God, may be 
dulled, deadened by a life of sense, but in this world 
never lost. All men are not spiritual men, but all 
have spiritual sensibilities which might awake.” 
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What we want is to become conscious of the near- 
ness of God. “Love God, and he will dwell with thee ; 
obey him, and he will reveal the truths of his deepest 
teaching to thy soul. There is no doubt, no reserva- 
tion ; as surely as the laws of the spiritual world are 
irresistible, are these things prepared for obedient 
love. An inspiration as true, as real, and as certain as 
that which ever prophet or apostle reached, is possi- 
ble to every one who will have it so.” 

To the soul thus brought into oneness with God, 
the love that casteth out fear will be a constant well- 
spring of peace. The life thus consecrated finds all 
things work together for good, because, walking in his 
light as children of the light, there can no shadows 
fall upon the life, dark enough to hide the sunshine 
of his grace and favor; and no cloud can intercept the 
fullness of that light which will grow brighter and 
brighter unto the perfect day. L. J. R. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
UNITY IN OUR MEETINGS. 


IT is a well understood and accepted principle of 
action in our meetings for discipline, that no course 
of procedure should be decided upon unless it can be 
done in unily, and if a proposition can not thus be 
united with, it should be postponed for further 
thought, so that if presented again it may be adopted 
with a practical unity. And in this form of pro- 
cedure Friends differ from nearly all others in the 
transactions of the business of the Society. 

In order that such a course shall be conducive to 
a true unity, and thus preserve harmony amongst 
our members, it becomes necessary that each mem- 
ber shall be willing to make concessions to the others, 
and refrain from an undue and improper pressing of his 
own wishes to carry his own points, or to obstruct 
the adopting of propositions he does not fully approve. 
That there will always be a variety of opinions when 
any subject of importance comes before a meeting, is to 
be expected, because we are so constituted that we see 
things from different stand points and therefore often 
honestly arrive at different conclusions. So, to pro- 
mote a true unity and harmony, we need not with- 
hold a full, free, and candid expression of our senti- 
ments, but while so doing we must be ever ready to 
surrender them when it appears clear that the meet- 
ing as a whole does not see with us. To then cheer- 
fully acquiesce in the prevailing judgment of our 
friends, will relieve us of any responsibility regard- 
ing a course of action we do not fully approve, and 
thus preserve the unity and harmony we desire. 
But, as is sometimes the case, when a subject has 
been presented to a meeting as the concern of some 
member, and generally approved by the body; fora 
few who do not unite with the concern, after giving 
expression to their objections, to so press them upon 
the meeting by the manifestation of a feeling of 
determined opposition, that for the sake of unity 
desired, the meeting is obliged to postpone or forego 
the adoption of the proposition, will neither promote 
unity nor harmony ina meeting, though it may be 
yielded to by the larger number because of the prece- 
dents established and held sacred among us. Such a 
course of opposition leaves disturbed feelings which, 


though they may be unspoken, yet none the less 
surely weaken the influence of those who have taken 
the obstructive stand. 

And more particular is such a course, on the part 
of a few individuals, objectionable and productive of 
such results as are above indicated, where a subject, 
like a proposition for an alteration of discipline or 
something of equal importance, has been presented 
to a subordinate meeting and by it fully digested and 
united with and forwarded in its regular order toa 
yearly meeting, with official notification of unity in 
all the subordinate meetings, through which it has 
passed, and then having been given to a large com- 
mittee who take the time to thoroughly digest and 
consider it, and they report they too are united in its 
adoption ; for a few then to manifest earnest oppo- 
sition, either in frequency or a peculiar manner of 
expression, so that to be consistent with one adopted 
policy to wait for an entire unity, the proposition 
must be indefinitely postponed, will not so promote 
the harmony and unity of the body as to conduce to 
its healthy growth, but, on the contrary, it is sure to 
engender feelings of dislike which tend to weaken 
confidence in the individuals so opposing, and so 
slowly undermine their influence for good. Not un- 
frequently it tends to discourage some who are young 
in experience, and turn them away from the attend- 
ance of our meetings for discipline, and thus contrib- 
ute to make such a forced unity a means of obstruct- 
ing the true growth of the Society. I know this 
course is sometimes taken by those who claim for their 
long experience and activity in the affairs of the So- 
ciety, that their judgment ought to carry more weight 
than that of the more immature, and they conscien- 
tiously take such a position because they think the 
proposition or course of action they oppose will tend 
to injure or retard the true interests of the Society, 
and that if they be true to their Master, they must 
firmly contend for what they think is right and so 
keep the Society from harm. But itisclear to me, as 
the result of a close observation for many years, that 
unity obtained under such conditions has invariably 
worked harm instead of good to the Society, and if it 
wereadmissible, I could give instances that would filla 
number of pages, to prove the truth of my statement. 

What then is the duty of these experienced and 
earnest ones, where they see a meeting about to take 
a course of action they feel sure will result in harm? 
This will not unlikely be an inquiry arising in some 
minds. Theanswer, to me, seems easy: Tenderly, and 
as clearly as they may be able, point out what seems 
to them to be the mistake the meeting is about to 
make, and what appears to them would be the better 
course, and then if the meeting does not accept their 
view of the case, cheerfully give up to the prevailing 
sense of the meeting, always remembering, however 
clearly we think we see a thing, or however experi- 
enced in the affairs of the church we may regard 
ourselves, we are yet finite and liable to be mistaken 
in our judgment. It may be warped by a prejudice 
regarding the subject under consideration or by an 
examination of it from one standpoint only, or against 
the individual from whom it was presented, or from 
our temperament which may lead us to oppose every 
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thing we regard as an innovation upon former prac- 
tices, and thus others may have a clearer view than 
ourselves. And if they are willing to take the re- 
sponsibility of an action we do not approve, after we 
have given a candid and kind expression of our views, 
weare clear, having performed our duty; and whether 
our view of the case shall prove in the future to be 
right on wrong,—we shall have preserved the affec- 
tion and esteem of our friends, and thus a truer unity 
and harmony will be maintained than if we had so 
firmly opposed the course of the meeting as to lead 
to a dropping of the subject from the minutes, or to 
such a postponement of it as in the end would show 
that we had been in the wrong, and ultimately had 
to confess our error that the meeting might proceed. 

I well remember a lesson taught me by an aged 
Friend, many years ago. A subject came before a 
meeting, and it was about to adopt it, and the adop- 
tion of it was excessively trying to me because I had 
a knowledge of some circumstances that were not 
known to the rest of the body, and which it was im- 
proper for me to make public. I arose and opposed 
the course the meeting was about to adopt, assigning 
reasons on general principles, but closed with this re- 
mark: “I am now easy, and will go with the meeting, 
let it decide as it may.” Its decision was adverse to 
my feelings, but as meeting closed, the aged Friend 
came to me and said in a tender manner: ‘‘ John, we 
frequently gain more by the submission of our views 
than we do by pressing them.” It was a deeply in- 
structive lesson to me, and the result on that case was 
the preservation of unity and harmony in the meet- 
ing, though at no little sacrifice of my feelings, but 
the precedent then established, and against which I 
bore my testimony, has never since been adopted, 
and the friend who strongly urged and pressed the 
course of action afterward acknowledged he was in 
error. Subsequent, experience has convinced me that 
this is really the true method to keep and preserve 
unity in our meetings. And henceI would tenderly 
and lovingly counsel all who may read this essay who 
are interested in the welfare of the Society and are 
active in its business meetings to strive more earnestly 
for the attainment of that feeling, that while we may 
differ in our judgment from our brethren and sisters, 
yet we may cheerfully, after a candid expression of 
our feelings, submit to the judgment or view which 
the larger portion of the meeting entertains. If they 
be wrong, we shall be clear; and if right, we shall be 
glad we yielded; and so a unity and harmony will be 
maintained, and all feelings of bitterness or of dis- 
couragement that tend to turn away, will be avoided 

Joun J. CoRNELL. 
Mendon Centre, N. Y. 


Avorp the first temptation to wrong. He who 
yields, and indulges in some form of sin practiced by 
others, because others practiced it, is in quicksands, 
and cannot expect but to suffer loss. Safety consists 
in ability to say no, firmly and from the beginning. 
—Academy News. 


For every kind of truth a special capacity or 
preparation is indespensable.— Robertson. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

IS A REUNION OF FRIENDS POSSIBLE? 
—[We give place to the following letter from Edward 
Ryder, as referring with much earnestness and force to 
what is, of course,a highly interesting subject. We re- 
serve judgment upon the doctrinal suggestions which he 
makes, but we may remark that as the occasion for the 
letter is the recent expression in Whittier’s communica- 
tion, so also it seems to us that a basis for the union of all 
real Friends could be drawn from Whittier’s own poems. 
They are always true to the vital principles of Quakerism, 


and seldom,—if ever,—encumbered by dogmatic burdens. 
~—Eps.] 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

WHEN a man like Whittier, whom it is not impossi- 
ble some future historian may style the last of the 
Quakers, as Brutus has been called “the Last of the 
Romans,” though many true, but not great, patriots 
sived after him, speaks to his brethren as from the 
top of Mount Pisgah, where he sees them encamped 
in their separate tribes on the wooded plains of 
Moab, waiting, as it were, for the generation that re- 
belled against the Lord’s commandment to die, be- 
fore they pass on to their inheritance of Union, Lib- 
erty, Love, and race, it is a solemn moment. His eye 
is not dimmed, nor his natural force abated, yet this 
man, who has long communed with Truth face to 
face, and to whom the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob may be said to have spoken as a man to his 
friend, says to his brethren of the faith, “ I heartily 
wish all who hold the name of Friends were once 
more united. The great separation in the first in- 
stance, I have always looked upon as unnecessary 
and wrong, and its effects have been only evil. It 
fostered prejudice and hatred and all uncharitable- 
ness. It has crippled our power to do good. It has 
driven both sections away from the original ground 
of Quakerism. Is it not time to inquire whether 
there is not some way to bring all back to the true 
foundation laid by Fox, Penn, and Barclay?” 

If such. words from such a source are suffered to 
pass unheeded, there is, indeed, little room for hope 
that Quakerism will not ere long be a thing of the 
past. 
That they are the words of truth and soberness, I 
believe every impartial and well-informed person 
will be ready to admit. Should there not then be 
earnest heart-searchings among those to whom they 
are addressed? Nay, should not a great cry go up to 
Him who alone can renew the light once given and 
which is burning so low that the way forward is 
scarcely distinguishable, that God will once more 
cause his face to shine above the cloud and give his 
people instruction—that he will again suffer the 
True Light to dawn as at the beginning, and become 
a Teacher of his people himself, even as he taught 
the fathers in their day and caused them to forsake 
their idols and worship the loving God? This is our 
only hope; for until we see wherein we have erred, 
how shall we repent? and who but the Great Re- 
vealer can convict us of our errors? Men may speak 
truly and forcibly; they may utter words that are 
well fitted to reflect the truth, but until the Truth it- 
self unlocks the eye of the mind, the soul will not 
listen to what the most eloquent “ babbler” has to 
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say. And still the words must be spoken again and 
again, that Truth, when he appears, may have some- 
thing to illuminate. If there be no wick in the lamp 
the fire will be applied in vain. 


If any one is disposed to doubt the correctness of 
Whittier’s assertion that both sections of the Society 
of Friends have forsaken the original foundation of 
Quakerism, let him candidly compare the writings 
and preaching of the early Friends with those of the 
present time in one leading particular. Take the key- 
note of the gospel, the name of Christ, in which so 
largely resides the power his spirit exerts, and see 
how it is used. In the mouth of George Fox it was 
a word with which to raise the dead and send forth 
armies to battle. Read his latest epistles to his breth- 
ren and fellow ministers. He had become almost 
like Paul who said, “I live, yet not I but Christ 
liveth in me,”—not merely “Christ crucified,” as he 
had sometimes known him and preached him when 
necessary, but also “Christ glorified” “risen from 
the dead ” and become “ the first fruits of them that 
slept.” In all things, with all earnestness—not as if 
to prove his orthodoxy by speaking as others speak, 
but as one using a sword in battle, or a torch whose 
flame can burn into the darkness of men’s souls and 
show them the gates of life and death—everywhere 
and always “ Christ the power of God and the wis- 
dom of God,” not an abstraction, not a mere “ attri- 
bute of God,” but the living Son of the living Fa- 
ther,—such was Christ Jesus to George Fox and his 
friends. Hence they fought to conquer,and conquered 
when they fought; for He was with them whose 
name “is above every name”—unto whom “ every 
knee shall bow,” and “every tongue confess, that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 
Oh how different was this Mighty Leader, this “ God- 
with-us,” to the apostles and the great Reformers 
who changed the face of the earth, from what he is 
to the children of this generation. 

I forbear to press the comparison. What our 
own eyes and ears convince us to be true we are 
willing to receive, and little more. A word to the 
wise is sufficient. If only it be confessed that we of 
the present day are all in error, and all alikeneed 
the Great Physician, there is hope. But if, while 
we are walking in divergent paths, equally distant 
from the point of contact, each party insists that in 
order to unite the other must not only go back, but 
come around into its own position,the prospect of re- 
union is small indeed. 

In case there should be a mutual confession and 
an earnest desire to unite, there is still a great work 
to do, the work of accustoming ourselves to new ideas 
and new modes of expression and action. Almost 
the only way to accomplish this would be, at the 
right time and place, or at various times and places, 
to come together and resolutely submit to the train- 
ing each might exercise upon the other. The best 
way to learn a new language is to live with those by 
whom it is spoken. This makes hard work at first, 
but only those who.are willing to work bard ever ac- 
complish great results. The alternation method is 
the slow one of educating a new generation to larger 
and more correct views. Perhaps this is the chief 
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ground of hope, since it has seldom been found prac- 
ticable to “ put new wine into old bottles.” In this 
day of reunions, however, miracles are being wrought 
daily. Education, in the ordinary sense, is but the 
smaller part of what is needed. The chief thing isa 
new blossoming forth of the higher life,a genuine 
baptism of the Spirit, a return to our first love; and 
this may be vouchsafed to old as well as young. Why 
wait for death to unseal our eyes and make us young 
again? Let us be as large hearted and as reasonable 
now as we expect to be in another world, and the 
gates of our Zion will soon open softly, “golden hinges 
turning,” to all who come in the ineflable name of 
Love. “ Love and Truth,” you answer. I admit 
that these must go together or there will be no long 
tarrying ; but is not love the way to truth, and both to- 
gether the life of man? Hence Christ said “I am the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life.” No man ever learned 
the truth of God but through the love of God, nor 
can it be effectually communicated in any other way. 

Hence, as our friend observes, error grew apace on 
either hand when Friends became divided. It was 
like the parting of two trees that had grown together 
from one root. While united they formed a shapely 
member of the forest, but as they sank farther and 
farther apart the limbs on either side hung down and 
left an unsightly gap in the middle. Is there no 
remedy but to let them fall and let a new growth 
rise from the broken root? Or will none arise? Will 
Quakerism never fulfill its ideal? never become what 
it seems to have been designed, a spiritual Bethel 
(house of God) in which the Father of Lights should 
be worshipped in the simplicity of matured faith, 
after the dictates of his own Spirit, where brethren 
should love each other too well to bind the con- 
science,and where Christ Jesus should be no remote, 
historic Saviour, but a present King, a Master in his 
own house, a true Head of many living members that 
should know him in whom they believe ? 

There seems no reason to doubt that Quakerism, 
or fully spiritualized Christianity, if it could be main- 
tained in its purity, free from all sectarian taint and 
narrowness, is adapted to gain a large and honora- 
ble following in this age of freedom and progress, 
Thousands yearn for such a simple, natural,and dem- 
ocratic, or Christocratic, form of religion. This is the 
secret of the reverent attention it everywhere re- 
ceives, even under the guise of peculiarities which 
ordinary people will not assume. The great heart of 
a living and noble faith is felt to be in it. Many 
want a religion where much can be seen, heard, and 
done ; but a considerable, and perhaps growing class, 
prefer a quiet, unostentatious possession of the reali- 
ties of faith, hope, and love. With these they would 
gladly be content; and an ever increasing number 
are now holding them without any connection with 
societies, or any confession but their lives. Of these, 
some would doubtless consent to join hands in a so- 
cial endeavor to promote the common good, if they 
felt that anything could be gained by it to others or 
themselves. As it is they prefer their freedom to 
the bonds of religious association, and think they 
lose little. In reality, however, they do lose much, 
or rather lack much, of what a true and right religi- 
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ous association would secure. I know this from per- 
sonal experience, and feel it profoundly ; and yet this 
want is more easily borne than social ties that form 
a bondage other than the willing bondage of love. 
Was it not to such that t’aul said, “ Stand fast in the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made you free?” Un- 
til religious association ceases to bind fetters on the 
conscience many will choose to forego its benefits 
who would gladly be made partakers of its undoubted 
blessings. For such it should be the office of the 
Society of Friends to furnish a congenial and happy 
home, with Christian employment, in the care of the 
needy and the cultivation of all that is commenda- 
ble. When will the grand ideal of the great and 
gentle Master, who took even the outcasts to the em- 
brace of his healing love and wrought in them till 
their adoring hearts exclaimed, “ My Lord and my 
God,” be fully realized ? Shall it be in this world, or 
only in another? Epwarp Rypker. 
Brewster, N. Y., Jan. 2, 1888. 


“As” ANSWER TO “A QUERY.” 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

MANY very beautiful and comforting replies to “A 
Query ” have been published, and it would seem in- 
deed that nothing can remain to be said upon the 
subject ; but though all of the answers were inter- 
esting and true, and some approached quite nearly 
the idea which possessed the mind of the querist, 
just what follows here has not been found among the 
communications. 

It seems to the writer that the faith of Friends has 
especially to offer to the disheartened offender, as to 
all the world, righteous and sinners, the unspeakable 
love of God, which must render unnecessary and im- 
possible any vicarious suffering as a meatis to “ sal- 
vation.” As though God were to say to this genera- 
tion: “Children I love you! I love you with a love 
as great as the unmeasured universe, yet so particular 
and special that it even cares whether the microscopic 
sea animalcule live or die; with a love swifter than 
electricity, gentler than silence; more healing than 
sunshine; purer than air; more restful than down, 
more nourishing than meat; safer than a mother’s 
aris, surer than night and day ; as new as the dawn- 
ing, yet older than daylight; a love sodeepand wide 
and full, so true, strong, enduring, so gentle, tender, 
condescending, that it must and shall conquer in time 
every evil under the heavens; absorb it, make it of 
more account. Heaven is to feel my love, and isthe 
sure result of humble faithfulness to manifest duty. 
It is now, here, ‘at hand’ for all ‘who will. You 
trust the day and night, sun, moon, and stars, the 
seasons in their turning; you trust food, clothing, 
labor, money, education, worldly position, and advan- 
tages, why will you not trust that love which makes 
possible, and indeed contains within itself,every bless- 
ing you enjoy? It is perfectly safe to trust every 
love. Faults, errors, sins, what are they but unwise 
mistakes? Leave them behind you. Forget them. 
Try again. So long as the heavens shall last, try 
again! Only look upward and never despair; only 
move forward, rather than back ; only believe in and 


insist upon the good about you, rather than the bad. 


I rest not until every human heartis mine. My love 
is a reality to you when you trust me; and in spread- 
ing and pushing this truth you have my power to 
draw upon, patient, gentle, never-ceasing, irresistible. 
Does a parent punish a babe learning to walk if it 
slip and fall? It is hurt, and cries, but is discour- 
aged only fora moment. Man must learn to stand 


alone, relying only on the God-strength within him, 
else he is invalid, worthless ; but if he stumble or fall 
my love toward him is a helpto rise and try again. 
Trust, and be strong.” A. 


From The Spectator, (London). 
THE ARGUMENT FOR RETICENCE. 

NO quality has gained more in public esteem in our 
country, and with good reason, than the one which 
is expressed by the word “reticence.” If we look at 
the old uses of the word, they generally imply a cen- 
sure, instead of approval. It is but lately that “ reti- 
cence ” has become a term of praise, instead of accu- 
sation, or at most, dubious and casuistic apology. 
But as authority declines, and one man’s word is 
supposed to be primd facie as good as another’s, peo- 
ple begin to see that there must be some way of dis- 
tinguishing amidst the discordant voices which is 
worth listening to, and which is not, and they find it 
permissible, even on the most democratic principles, 
to attach most weight to the words which are least 
lightly uttered, and which, whether they are or are 
not carefully weighed, are at least spoken under con- 
ditions of apparent deliberateness and self-restraint, 
which render it conceivable that they might have 
been carefully weighed. At a time when the eager- 
ness to have the first word has seldom been equalled, 
and, as a consequence, the Babel of assertions and 
contradictions on almost all subjects is perfectly deaf- 
ening, it is not surprising that even the democracy 
begins to discriminate between those who are loud- 
est, most precipitate, and most confident in their 
cries, and those who reserve their judgment till it is 
at least possible that they may have got a judgment 
worth expressing to express. The word “ reticence,” 
which in old times, when men were more suspicious 
of reserve than they were impatient of garrulousness, 
was supposed to imply a sort of duplicity, bas now 
come to be associated with discrimination and self- 
restraint. To say of a man that he was reticent used 
almost to suggest dissimulation, whereas now it 
means only that he does not open his lips till be has 
considered what he has to say. 

And yet this is but a return to the old state of 
mind with which the sententious East judged the 
comparative garrulousness and looseness of purpose 
which it noted among the quick-witted Greeks. St. 
James was evidently aghast at the loquacity of the 
Greek converts, and took the greatest pains to im- 
press upon them that what he called “ the engrafted” 
or “implanted” word which was able to save their 
souls, was not a word which they ought to have for- 
ever on their tongues, but, on the contrary, was one 
which should make them “ slow to speak” as well as 
“slow to wrath,” one to be received with “ meek- 
ness,” one to make them doers and not talkers, one 
of which it should be the first and most striking re- 
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sult that it enabled them to bridle and tame that 
tongue which could not be tamed of any buman 
power, but only by that Divine power of which he 
was the messenger. What St. James would have said 
to our modern Press, with its eagerness to startle if it 
can do nothing else, we can imagine. He would 
have said that it is “a restless evil full of deadly poi- 
son,” and that unless men can wait to speak till they 
are tolerably sure that the impulse which opens their 
lips is neither frivolous nor mischievous, they cer- 
tainly cannot be the ministers of the sort of message 
which is given from a source higher than them- 
selves. ° 

Dr. Newman spoke the true wisdom of the East 
when he wrote :— 


“Prune thou thy words; the thoughts control 
That o’er thee swell and throng; 
They will condense within thy soul, 
And change to purpose strong. 


“But he who lets his feelings run 
In soft luxurious flow, 
Shrinks when hard service must be done, 
And faints at every woe.” 


The feeling that it is better not to speak at all than 
to speak lightly, is one which has always proceeded 
from the conviction that utterance of all sorts has 
something solemn in it which should imply a steadfast 
purpose, and not a mere vibration of the nerves. In 
an age of prattle and gossip like ours, this conviction 
has almost disappeared. But natural selection itself 
is bringing it back, for how is there to be any dis- 
crimination between one kind of vehemence and an- 
other, unless we distinguish, however roughly, be- 
tween the words that were weighed and the words 
that were not weighed,—the words which at least 
appeared to have a careful background of thought and 
preparation behind them, and the words which were 
so precipitate that their haste was evidently due to 
the desire to preoccupy the field ? 

Of course, reticence may be either evil or good; 
but volubility, though it may not be in any sense 
evil, can never be essentially good, can never be any- 
thing better than the fruit of a mind which is always 
effervescing with its own unconsidered or ill-con- 
sidered experience. But though reticence may be 
either of good or of bad origin, it is quite a mistake 
to suppose, as people often do suppose, that there is 
necessarily in all reticence a want of simplicity,—a 
kind, indeed, of duplicity. Probably there never 
was anything less like duplicity than the sententious 
reticence of the Eastern genius. Indeed, st. James, 
who makes so bitter an attack on loquacity of all 
sorts, expressly describes a double-minded man as 
“unstable in all his ways,” and regards it as the test 
of true simplicity that a man should not vacillate or 
express doubts of which he has only just become con- 
scious. Reticence does not in the least imply either 
taciturnity or craft. A man may be full of life and 
the source of stimulus to others, and yet in the best 
sense reticent,—indisposed, that is, to give out hasty 
and ill-considered suggestions and impressions which 
may set men traveling on the wrong track, and still 
more indisposed to give out crude suspicions and in- 


nuendoes which may set men condemning those whom 
they have no right to condemn. Reticence need 
imply nothing but a deep sense of responsibility for 
all those words which are pregnant with action, those 
which tend to determine what men shall do, and still 
more, perhaps, what they shall be. 

The truth is, that reticence only implies an in- 
stinctive hesitation whether the thought for the 
moment ought or ought not to be expressed, and 
many of the simplest characters that ever existed 
have felt that hesitation even in early childhood, 
Ail characters that have the instinct of detachment, 
the instinct that each mind has a life of its own 
which it may or may not be right to communicate to 
others, feel this reticence as a permanent instinct. 
And certainly it is one which this age, fond as it is 
of superficial excitements, greatly needs, The ten- 
dency of the day helps society to absorb the in- 
dividual, instead of belping the individual to resist, 
to modify, and, if necessary, to transform society. It 
isa time which reminds us of the adage that Emer- 
son used to quote, “Little pot, soon hot,” a time in 
which small excitements spread very fast, and carry 
people away who have no individual life and reti- 
cence of theirown. Only the truly reticent can be 


secure against the society of such an age as ours. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 5. 
First MonTH 29TH, 1888. 
PETER CONFESSING CHRIST. 


Toric: ImmepIATE REVELATION. 


GOLDEN Text: “ Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, 
but my Father which is in heaven.’’—Matt. 16 : 17. 


READ Matt. 16 : 13-28. 

CAESAREA PHILIPPI, to which Jesus retired, was 
built in a valley at the base of Mount Hermon, twen- 
ty miles north of the sea of Galilee, and near the 
easternmost source of the Jordan river. Geikie says: 
“ Jesus was a fugitive and an outlaw, rejected by the 
nation he had come to save; safe only because he 
was outside the bounds of Israel, in a heathen re- 
gion.’’ This statement prepares us for the inquiry of 
our lesson, and the injunction of secrecy as to who 
he was, which he laid upon his disciples. The Son of 
Man. Jesus in speaking of himself very frequently 
used this expression ; he seems to have intended to 
keep before his disciples and those who heard him 
the fact of his humanity. It was Herod who said‘he 
was John the Baptist (John 14:2). Others may have 
said the same thing. 

Simon Peter, the first to answer the question of 
his master, was impulsive, sometimes rash, and this 
made him appear to be the leading disciple, yet we 
have no just reason to believe him to have been any 
more loyal or earnest in his devotion to Jesus, then 
were John or James or others whose names do not so 
often occur. There is no evidence that Jesus meant 
the disciples to understand that Peter was to be their 
head and his own representative in the visible church. 
Friends believe that the headship rests on the reve- 
lation of God through immediate teaching by our 
Father in Heaven to each individual,and divine revela- 
tion is the rock or foundation of the Christian churh. 

The Society of Friends, unlike other Christian 
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professors, have always taught the doctrine of Imme- 
diate Revelation,—that is, that God reveals his will to 
the soul of man directly—not through any interme- 
diate source. “I will put my law in their inward 
parts, and in their heart will I write it ; and I will be 
their God, and they shall be my people; and they 
shall teach no more every man bis neighbor, and 
every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord: for 
they shall all know me, from the least of them unto 
the greatest of them, saith the Lord,” (Jer. 31: 33- 
34). This great truth was not revealed to the prophet 
Jeremiah alone, but has been the experience in all 
ages, of the true seekers for knowledge. Friends be- 
lieve that it was the Rock of Divine Revelation 
which was to be the foundation of the Church of 
Christ, and not Peter or any of his so-called succes- 
sors. “Nor is the revelation of God confined within 
the pages of any book, however valuable it may be, 
but in the ordering of Divine Providence instru- 
mental means are often employed to convey religious 
truth, such as the reading of the Scriptures, the 
preaching of the Gospel, and the vicissitudes of life; 
but in all eases the good effected is from the imme- 
diate operation of Divine grace upon the heart or 
conscience.”—S, M. JANNEY. 

This is the one doctrine that constitutes the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the religion of Jesus as Friends 
‘ understand it. ‘“ Mind the Light,” means give heed 
to the revealings of truth, made manifest through 
the Divine Spirit acting upon the spirit or soul of 
man. It was to this light, or revelation of Christ in 
the soul, that George Fox called the people in his 
day, and they who represent the Society of Friends 
in our times must mind the same light. 

The doctrine of Immediate Divine Revelation lies 
at the foundation of all experimental knowledge of 
God. If the Church were an organization to be 
maintained by the secular power, or dependent upon 
the limitations of chance or human authority, as are 
governments and nations, then we might assent to the 
dictum which makes Peter the head of the church ; 
but in both the old Scriptures and the newer revela- 
tion, the headship is declared to rest upon Jehovah. 
In the very incipiency of the Hebrew Church and 
throughout the eighteen centuries of its varied ex- 
periences,—its wanderings, and its short-comings,— 
God was ever recognized as “ the Teacher of his peo- 
ple,” and prophet, and priest bore constant and em- 
phatic testimony to the spiritual revealings through 
which as a Spirit he made known his will to his hu- 
man children. 

Were there no other ground than this upon which 
to controvert the dogma of human headship, we need 
nothing stronger or more convincing, yet we have 
the testimony of Jesus and the apostles who imme- 
diately succeeded him, all against the assumption of 
authority by one over the other. Even in the very 
closing scenes of his earthly career, Jesus gave them 
an example of equality in service and labor, in that 
he was willing to wash their feet, thus performing 
the most menial human service, to set them the ex- 
ample of faithfal labor for the good of one another in 
all those things that relate to the well-being of the 
life here and the life to come. 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
NOTES ON BIBLE-CLASS STUDY AT GIRARD 
AVENUE SCHOOL. 


THIS morning the Class continued the consideration 
of the Gospel according to John, the sixth chapter 
being now read. 

The first thought which this chapter seemed to 
suggest was, that when we observe the highly figura- 
tive language used by Jesus on this occasion, it is not 
surprising that the Jews did not understand him, and 
even “many of his disciples” were offended and 
“ walked no more with him.” But we were reminded 
that he was speaking to an audience accustomed to 
such language, this being characteristic of the people 
of the East ; and the query arose whether the narra- 
tives of the loaves and fishes, and Jesus walking on 
the sea might not also have been intended to be fig- 
urative. 

Another peculiarity of this chapter was noticed. 
Whereas it is a prominent article of belief among 
most Christian churches, that no one can approach 
the Father, save through his Son Jesus Christ the Me- 
diator, the leading thought which pervades Jesus’ 
teachings on this occasion is apparently the reverse. 
“No man can come to me, except the Father .. . 
draw him.” “ Every one that hath heard from the 
Father, and hath learned, cometh unto me.” 

In regard to the miracles before mentioned, the 
opinion was expressed, that everything that occurs in 
the natural world must occur through the operation 
of natural laws, yet, doubtless, there are laws in the 
divine economy which are still unknown to us, and 
this consideration should lead us not to be too hasty 
in coming to conclusions. To him who feels that 
these narratives should be understood literally and 
accepted in faith, itis right thus to accept them ; and to 
him who finds a bar in his mind to such acceptance, 
it is right to confess it candidly and to seek for other 
explanation or leave them unexplained. Let each 
be faithful to his own highest light and purest con- 
viction. It is helpful to us all to hear the opinion of 
others, alike when they agree with and when they 
differ from our own. It cultivates a generous liber- 
ality of spirit, each perceiving that the other founds 
his faith upon what seems to him the reasonable rea- 
son. Then, too, the lessons to be drawn from these 
narratives are often the same from whatever stand- 
point we veiw them. 

The question was asked, What lessons can be 
drawn from the two narratives under consideration, 
if they be understood literally? As nofdefinite an- 
swer was expressed at our meeting, I feel like offer- 
ing, in this connection, a thought or two. In the ac- 
count of Jesus walking on the sea, is there not one 
prominent thought which alone might make it worthy 
to be treasured inthemind? “ItisI; be notafraid.” 
This sentence has a meaning and a value independ- 
ent of the story which contains it, and may readily 
be applied to conditions in our own experience. It 
is as if the kind Father himself were speaking ; and 
in some lonely hour on life’s wide sea, when threat- 
ening shadows seem hanging over us, these words 
many return with new beauty and significance and 
remind us that the Comforter is nigh. Every out- 
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ward fact or event has that which corresponds to it 
in the mind, and this is what gives beauty to all par- 
able and all story. In the account of the five thou- 
sand fed with five loaves and two small fishes may 
we not perceive this truth ; that with those who are 
divinely fed, when the mind is filled with a new 
revelation or the heart is stirred by a lofty emotion, 
the element of quantity is nothing; there is no such 
thing as less or more; a crumb is the samme as a feast. 
As it was written of the manna, referred to in our 
chapters, ‘‘He whogathered much had nothing over, 
and he who gathered little bad no lack.” 

It being thought pertinent to the subject in hand, 
a recent editorial in Frienp’s INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL, entitled “The Proper study of the Bible,’’ 
was read and commented upon. Asa closing exer- 
cise, a newspaper clipping was read, containing a 
declaration of faith by a conference of Oxthodox 
Friends. W.S. W. Sec. 

Twetfth month 11, 1887. 
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IMMEDIATE REVELATION. 

THE doctrine of Immediate Revelation, that forms 
the basis of the Scripture Lesson found in this 
week’s issue of our paper, is the most important doc- 
trine of the Christian Church. It lies at the very 
foundation of all that we know of the relation that 
exists between the Source and Centre of all Spiritual 
life, and man, whom he inbreathed with his own 
divine essence, and made “a living soul,” the off- 
pring of God, capable of holding intercourse with God. 

We may give whatever interpretation to the 
statement relating to this breath of life which made 
man “a living soul ” that the subject, as it is pre- 
sented to the intelligent mind, seems to substantiate. 
Whether as it is recorded, it be a myth, a legend, or 
an inspiration, disclosing the close connection be- 
tween the Divine and the human, the fact remains, 
and is corroborated by an unbroken chain of testi- 
mony, from the earliest time in which man “ thought 
and spake and wrote,” down to the age in which we 
are now living. 

The deepsignificance of the conversation between 
Jesus and his disciples, as they came into the coasts, 
or borders, of Caesarea Phillippi, is found in the 
affirmation of this great truth. He had before taught 
that worship must be spiritual—that the spirit of 
man must come into a feli oneness with the Great 
Father of Spirit,—now he would open to their under- 


standing the way through which this oneness would 
be brought about,—the revealing power of God 
operating on the soul. 


To the searching inquiry put by Jesus, “ Who say 
yethatI am?” Simon Peter, in the ardent impul- 
siveness of his nature, makes haste to answer, “ Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” Jesus re- 
sponds by referring to the name which he had be- 
stowed upon him when as Simon, he called him to 
leave his nets and the unstable element upon which 
his life had been passed: he cites him to the fact 
that the name Peter which he had received (as well 
as Cephas its Syrian synonym) signified a rock. It 
was as if he had said “I have called thee Peter,—a 
rock, denoting firmness, solidity, stability, and thy 
confession has shown that the name is rightly given. 
This revelation, made to thee by my Father in Hea- 
ven, is the rock upon which my church is to be built, 
and thou, as firmly and steadfastly as thy name im- 
plies, must carry this truth forward. Thou must be 
the one who shall unlock or open the knowledge of 
this revealing power to thy own brethren and to 
the Gentiles, and the power will be given to tnee and 
thy co-workers to bind and restrain the froward and 
thoughtless, and to loose the shackies from the bur- 
dened and those who are cast down and ready to 
perish, and direct their steps into the kingdom of 
heaven, the kingdom of righteousness and peace.” 
The apparent prominence given to Peter over the 
other disciples, which is made the basis of the Papal 
Authority, has no solid foundation. Peter, because 
of his peculiar temperament, was the first to make 
answer to the question of Jesus. This fact gave the 
conversation the direction which it took, and the 
same bold, impulsive spirit made him the leader and 
spokesman for the twelve, until by the dispersion 
they were scattered abroad, teaching and preaching 
in the cities of Judea and Samaria, and, eventually, 
in the Grecian cities of Asia Minor. 

The revelation of sonship with God came to Jesus 
when he heard the voice from the ineffable glory, 
“ This ismy beloved Son in whom I am well pleased,” 
and under its influence he went forth “ full of the 
Holy Spirit.” (Luke 4:1). The revelation made to 
Peter differs from that of Jesus in that it was of an- 
other—his teacher and guide—but the promise of this 
teacher was that by waiting in expectancy at Jerusa- 
lem not only he but all the other apostles should be 
endued with power, and the Holy Ghost should come 
upon them not many days after his departure. This 
promise was fulfilled at the day of Pentecost when 
they were all with one accord gathered into the quiet 
of a waiting assembly both, the apostles and those 
who had joined their company, to the number of one 
hundred and twenty. r 
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The same revelation of sonship was made to Paul, 
which he testifies to when he writes “ It was the good 
pleasure of God to reveal his Son in me,” giving this 
evidence of sonship with himself and fellowship with 
the beloved Son. 

John, in the opening chapter of his Gospel, with 
the inspiration that this revealing alone can bestow, 
humble fisherman of despised Galilee though he had 
been, yet in the most lofty words that the blending 
of the finest Greek and Hebrew thought could offer, 
declared, “To them gave He the right to become 
children of God,” even those “ who were born (or be- 
gotten), not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor 
of the will of man, but of God,” and he adds, “ No 
man hath seen God: at any time; the only begotten 
Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared him.” 

This only begotten Son is the revealing power by 
which God makes known the true spiritual sonship, 
and it is the one ground and foundation rock upon 
which the Church of Christ, by whatever name it 
may be known in its several divisions, must be built. 


Tue article elsewhere printed, from our friend John 
J. Cornell, suggests to us the reprinting of the minute 
adopted by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in 1885, 
upon the subject of unity in our business meetings. 
It isan excellent concise statement of the case. It 
advises— 

—‘that those who may feel a concern for the 
adoption of any measure, after having fully expressed 
their views should not manifest an over-anxious care 
whether they prevail, and that those who may not 
feel prepared for the adoption of a proposition shall 
not endeavor to prevent its success by undue opposi- 
tion, but after having spoken, submit to the generally 
expressed views of the meeting.” 


Tue eourse of lectures for the benefit of the 
Friends’ Library, at 15th and Race streets, is an- 
nounced elsewhere, and includes the names of Pro- 
fessors Beardsley, Dolley, Thompson, and MacAlis- 
ter, with a varied and attractive list of subjects. The 
first lecture will be given on Fourth-day evening of 
next week, the 25th instant, by Prof. Beardsley, on 
“A Trip to the Yellowstone.” 


There is a jewel which no Indian mine can buy, 
No chemic art can counterfeit, 

It makes men rich in greatest poverty, 

Makes water wine,—turns wooden cups to gold, 
The homely whistle, to sweet music’s strain ; 
Seldom it comes—to few from Heaven sent— 
That much in little—all in nought—Content! 


He alone has a religion whose soul knows by ex- 
perience that to serve God and know him is the 
richest treasure.— Robertson. 


MARRIAGES. 
EYRE—SMITH.—In Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., on 

Fourth-day, the 11th of First month, 1888, in accordance 

with the order of Society, by the approbation of Makefield 


Monthly Meeting, Isaac Eyre, to Elizabeth E. Smith, both 
of Newtown, Pa. 


DEATHS. 
FOXRRER.—In Dayton, Ohio, on First-day morning, 
Twelfth month 11th, 1887, Sarah Howard Forrer, in the 
80th year of her age. She was born near Cardington, Ohio, 


Twelfth month 27th, 1807. Her father, Horton Howard 
was a leading member of the Society of Friends, and well 
known to its members throughout the State. Married in Sec- 
ond mo., 1826 to Samuel Forrer, she shared with him life’s 
joys and sorrows until his death, Third month 23d, 1874, 
and since that time she has lived a quiet life with her 
children and family around and near her. Gifted with 
rare refinement, intelligence, and beauty of person and 
character, which fitted her for any station, she devoted 
herself to domestic life, the training of her children, and 
the tasteful adornment of ber house and grounds. 

A true Christian, she has gone home full of years, and 
followed by the tears of her loving children and friends 
who mourn her loss. 


LEVIS.—At the residence of her daughter, Rebecca L. 
Ash, West Philadelphia, Elizabeth B., widow of John E. 
Levis, in her 80th year. Interment at Darby, First month 
16th, 1888. 


PHILLIPS.—In Philadelphia, Sixth-day, Twelfth month 
30th, 1887, Phebe Phillips. Interment at Wilmington, Del, 

QUINBY.—At her residence on Spring street, Sing Sing, 
on Seventh-day, Twelfth month 31st, of acute bronchitis, 
Caroline Quinby, in the 85th year of her age. 

In the death of this venerable and worthy woman, the 
community as well as a large circle of connections and 
friends, sustain a severe and irreparable loss; her children 
a loving and devoted mother. 

She was an exemplary member of the Society of Friends, 
faithful in all the duties of life, whether in the family 
circle, or in the society in which she moved. She was 
very active in the cause of temperance, and always ready 
to minister to the wants of the poor and afflicted, extend- 
ing the hand of sympathy to all. 

She will be much missed in the little company at meet- 
ing where she was a rezular attender in time of health, 
but we have the blessed assurance that “The path of the 
just is asa shining light, that shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day.” 

‘ * Life’s blessings all enjoyed, 
Life’s labors done.” 

RICHARDSON.—At the residence of her niece and 
nephew, Samuel and Deborah K. Furman, Philadelphia, 
on Second-day, First month, 9th, 1888, Deborah Richard- 
son, aged 76 years. 

REESE.—In West Philadelphia, First month 9th, 1888, 
Charles Reese, formerly of Baltimore, in his 65th year. 

ROBERTS.—First month 8th, 1888, at the residence of 
her sister, Rachel Hipple, Marple, Pa., Jane Roberts, aged 
80 years. Interment at Goshen Meeting ground. 


ISAAC WARNER. 

Isaac Warner, whose death at Bloomfield, Florida, was an- 
nounced in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL recently, 
was an example of what patience, diligence, and frugality 
can accomplish in the outward relations of life, and not 
less of the truth that“ Godliness is profitable in all 
things.” 








In early life he was deprived by death of the care of bis 
mother ; his father marrying again. he was exposed to much 
unprofitable association. His father was a potter by trade 
and though a member with Friends, was not strict in at- 
tendance to religious service, and his sons were noted for 
a disposition to barter, in which Isaac was generally suc- 
cessful. On advancing in years he was led to much retire- 
ment, and became thoughtful on religious subjects, partic- 
ularly baptism, and on arriving at majority he was em- 
ployed by Richard Wright, a member of Green Plain meet- 
ing, Ohio, at seven dollars per month ; but as soon as he ac- 
quired the means to carry it on he rented land and by hard 
labor and skillfal management was soon able to purchase 
a farm on the Sciota River. By purchasing and feeding 
cattle, which he several times drove to market at Philadel - 
phia, he increased his capital. Having an excellent help- 
meet in his valuable wife who was only two days his jun- 
ior, they prospered, and though nearly forty miles distant, 
frequently attended their monthly and other meetings. 
About 1834 they purchased a farm of 160 acres three quar- 
ters of a mile from the Old Green Plain meeting-house, 
and added to it until over 400 acres were obtained with 
good improvements on a beautiful site overlooking 
the whole. On the marriage of his children he endeavored 
to give them a comfortable start in life, but not possessing 
his prudent care they were not all successful, and by being 
entangled in the business of one of them, all the gather- 
ing of years was swept from him. Iu our Religious So- 
ciety, he tilled important positions, and for many years was 
valuable as an Elder of Green Plain Monthly Meeting. 
Having lost his farm, in First month, 1876, he removed 
with his family to Third Haven Meeting, Talbot county, 
Maryland, where he soon became endeared to Friends and 
was appointed an elder of that meeting. In the few years 
he resided there, he was able by the unremitting exertion 
of himself and family, [which consisted of his wife, a 
single daughter and two grandaughters] to again become 
comfortably situated, but having a married daughter in 
Florida, and his wife as well as himself being somewhat 
feeble some two years ago, they went to visit her, and were 
satisfied to locate at Bloomfield, Sumpter county, much to 
the regret of their friends at Third Haven. 

The disposition of Isaac Warner was mild, and his manner 
engaging. Upright in business, though an excellent judge 
of values, he was careful not to give occasion for offense, 
and acquired the confidence of all. To those acquainted 
with the circumstances of his early life, the deep trials of 
riper age, the equanimity manifest in his deprivations, it 
is an evidence that the expression is none too strong “ that 
Godliness is profitable for all positions in life.” R. 


ENDOWED PROFESSORSHIPS AT SWARTH- 
MORE. 


SwarTHMoRg, Pa., First MonTH 16, 1888. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I SEND you herewith a copy of a circular letter 
which will go out this week to a large number of 
Friends in this country and in Canada. It will 
doubtless fail to reach many who are interested in 
the College and in Higher Education in our Religious 
Society ; should any such see this letter, and wish to 
do something to secure the important end desired, I 
hope to hear from them promptly upon the subject. 
A copy of the Conditional Subscription paper referred 
to, although published last summer, is again given 
for convenient reference. I think that this appeal 
will meet with a prompt response, and that we may 
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be thus enabled to announce the establishment of 
one or two enduwed professorships, at the coming 
Annual Commencement in the Sixth month. These 
endowments, in connection with those already estab- 
lished to aid students in moderate circumstances, will 
go far toward placing Swarthmore upon a secure 
foundation. 


Epwarp H, Mai... 


A PERSONAL APPEAL TO EVERY FRIEND OF SWARTHMORE 


COLLEGE. 
ESTEEMED FRIEND: 


Ir is well understood that Swarthmore College cannot 
long continue to furnish the excellent facilities now given 
to students in her various departments at the low rate af 
which they are at present offered, and extend aid to so 
many who are unable to pay full rates, unless means are 
taken to secure the endowment of some of her professor- 
ships. The enclosed subscription paper was issued last 
summer, and has been presented to a number of friends of 
the College, though not, as yet, very widely circulated. 
Thus far only the sum of $3,000 has been conditionally sub- 
scribed. Some of the largest subscribers, upon learning the 
small amount reached in these five or six months, have 
suggested that their subscriptions be returned and the plan 
abandoned. I have ask a suspension of judgment upon this 
subject until the matter has been more fully and promi- 
nently placed before the friends of the College. This is 
the object of this circular note. Thereare certainly many 
Friends in the country who would give a moderate amount 
if they could be satisfied that thus giving they would se- 
cure the first endowed professorship of $40,000. One says, 
“T would gladly give $1,000 if thirty-nine others would do 
the same.” Another says, ‘‘ My means are too limited to 
do anything of importance on such a subscription, but I 
could give $5.00, $10.00, $15.00, $20.00, or possibly $25.00, 
and if I were sure that the end would be thus secured I 
would gladly do so.” Now, my friend, what I earnestly 
press upon thee is this: Return me the enclosed subscrip- 
tion paper with thy own name upon it for such an amount, 
be it large or small, as thou can give, and would give if 
sure of thereby securing to us the $40,000. If the amount 
is not reached, thou will see that it costs thee nothing to 
make the subscription. Do not wait to get other names. 
I do not ask thee to canvass in this matter, this being a 
purely personal appeal. If one or more of thy friends 
should be willing to join thee, of course add their names, 
but do not wait te fill up the paper. If all to whom this 
circular letter is sent would put down the amount which 
they would gladly give to make sure of this endowment, I 
believe that the result would be the endowment of two 
professorships the present year. If the amount named 
($40,000) be not subscribed in time to announce it at the 
coming Annual Commencement, in the Sixth month, I will 
promptly return the papers to all who may request it, and 
abandon the plan, if necessary. But I cannot give it up 
now, almost at the end of the second decade of my labors 
for this college, without making this earnest appeal. 

To relieve some minds, I may say that the recent form- 
ation of the “Swarthmore Stock Trust Association ” will 
secure the College, in perpetuity, under the control of 
members of the Religious Society of Friends. 

In conclusion, I ask thee to bear in mind that even the 
smallest subscription will be gladly received, and that, by 
securing this endowment, we are taking a very important 


step toward placing our college upon a permanent founda- 
tion. 
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I enclose an envelope in which to return the subscrip- 
tion paper, and ask that it be returned at an early date. 
Very truly thy friend, 
EpWARD H. MAGILL. 


SUBSCRIPTION PAPER. 

Ir being highly desirable that Swarthmore Col- 
lege should have the aid of endowed professorships, 
we, the undersigned, hereby agree to give the sums 
set opposite our respective names, toaid in endowing 
a professorship in said College, which professorship 
shall be selected-and named by the Board of Mana- 
gers. 

This subscription shall be payable to the Treasurer 
of the Committee on Trusts, Endowments, and 
Scholarships, when the whole amount subscribed 
reaches the sum of forty thousand dollars, and no 
subscription shall be binding until the whole amount 
shall be subscribed. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I THOUGHT an article from Southern Indiana might 
find a place in your valuable paper. Situated as we 
are, a little out of the line of travel East and West, 
we sometimes think that we are almost overlooked ; 
especially is this the case in regard to ministering 
Friends, and our visits from them are “few and far 
between.” But when they do come, we always feel 
it to be a great treat. Blue River Executive Meeting 
has but few members, but is holding its own pretty 
well, with a hope of increased interest. It seems to 
me that if some of our Eastern friends, who are look- 


ing towards a place where they can obtain land cheap, 
and also be within reach of an established meeting, 
would turn their attention in this direction, they 
might find as good opportunities as by going farther 


West. This county, (Washington), is well suited 
for grazing purposes, and most of the land, with pro- 
per care and cultivation, is adapted to the production 
of all kinds of grain, vegetables, and fruits that are 
generally raised by farmers in the Eastern States. 
The climate is perhaps as favorable as any in the 
West. Last year we had a severe drought but no 
worse (if as bad) than some other parts. The winter 
thus far has been quite mild, and stock are yet find- 
ing part of their living in fields and woods. Land 
here is, perhaps; as low or lower than it will ever be 
again, and this winter and spring will be a good time 
for investments. Our county seat, (Salem), though 
nota very fast town, is making a steady and sub- 
stantial growth all the time. Last year there were 
about seventy-five new buildings erected, and this 
year will be likely to see a still greater number. 

Our little town of Canton, (near which we live), is 
more a matter of commerce than enterprise. We 
have two stores, a blacksinith shop, good district 
school, one church, post-office with daily mail, no 
saloon, and a quiet, peaceable population of about 
one hundred and fifty. We are situated about four 
miles from Salem and two and a half from our meet- 
ing, which is-between. the two points. Just in the 
immediate vicinity of our meeting, land is better, 
and of course higher, than in this neighborhood. We 
have as good a public road Jeading from Salem to 


Canton as can be found in the county. There isa 
good deal of land now offered for sale in this vicinity 
which I think could be bought at prices ranging from 
fifteen to fifty dollars per acre. We have good water 
and plenty of it. I copy a few extracts taken from 
the geological report of this county in regard to our 
limestone product: 

“The value of the Indiana odlitic limestone, for the 
various uses to which limestones are applied, is 
everywhere recognized and generously appreciated. 
It is generally admitted that they are greatly superior 
to any other stone of this class known. The Salem 
Stone and Lime Company of Louisville, Ky., has an 
extensive quarry one and one-half miles west of 
Salem, on the L., N. A.& C. Railroad. In connection 
with their quarries they have three large lime-kilns, 
which have a capacity of several cars per day. The 
odlitic limestone of Washington county contains over 
ninety-six per cent. of carbonate of lime, and the 
lime manufactured from it can not be excelled any- 
where. 

“The Salem Stone and Lime Company employ a 
force of nearly one hundred and fifty men, and when 
it is considered that nearly all the work in a stone 
quarry is now done by machinery, and that this com- 
pany has all of the latest and very best machines in 
use, it will be recognized that the capacity of its 
works is very great. Steam channelers, steam drills, 
steam saws, steam planes and polishers, steam trav- 
elers, inrmense machines for transporting the huge 
blocks of stone from one point to another, and steam 
derricks or cranks are all in use here, and the one 
hundred and fifty men employed, are occupied nearly 
altogether in operating the machines. The stone at 
this quarry is a solid stratum thirty feet in thickness, 
without seam or parting of any kind, and with only 
an occasional water worn fissure. The color is uni- 
formly a light gray. The stone at this quarry isa fair 
sample of that embraced in an area of two bundred 
square miles, extending over nearly the whole of the 
western half of the county. It may be quarried in 
blocks of any dimensions, and the color and texture 
is the same all the way through. Most thorough tests 
of the Salem stone were made at the instance of the 
State House Commissioners of Georgia, and it was se- 
lected by them in the belief that when strength, 
beauty, durability, and cost are considered, it was the 
best material offered the board. The County Commis- 
sioners of Washington county are erecting a commo- 
dious and elegant court-house which will be built 
wholly of Salem stone, and when completed will bea 
most convenient and imposing structure.” 

From our State statistics for 1885-1886, I take the 
following in regard to Washington county. The sur- 
face is somewhat diversified ; the northern and south- 
ern parts are quite rolling, the central and eastern 
parts are undulating, and in the western part more 
level lands prevail. A walnut ridge runs northwest 
to southeast through the county, the soil of which is 
unsurpassed for fruit culture, all kinds of fruits being 
successfully grown. Thesoil of otber portions of the . 
county is fertile and well adapted to the growth of 
grain and general farming. The land is cheap, im- 
proved farm land averaging $15, and unimproved $5 








an acre. The emigrant and others desiring cheap 
homes should not overlook this locality. All kinds 
of live stock are raised with profit, 

James W. Heacock. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

—A private letter from a Friend in Montgomerv 
county, Pa., to Joseph M. Truman, Jr., dated on the 
9th instant, says: “I received a letter from our folks 
in Nebraska. In it they spoke of their desire to have 
a meeting-house in Lincoln, (the capital of the State, 
with about 40,000 inhabitants). They have a lot, 
given to them, which they value at $600.” (The let- 
ter then mentions the names of some twenty Friends 
who are interested in the subject.) 

Our friend J. M. Truman, Jr., remarks upon this 
that “if these Friends would orgarize a meeting at 
once, and have their rights transferred to Genoa, (now 
a monthly meeting), then a new monthly meeting 
ought to be set up, (at Lincoln), and the two could be 
formed into a quarterly meeting, much to the strength 
of themselves, and the building up of the Society in 
those parts.” 

—At Genoa, we understand, there was a balance 
of $40 expense incurred in building the new meeting- 
house, beyond the amount of the subscriptions. This 
was assumed by one or two Friends. 

—A private letter from a Western Friend toone in 
this city, refers to the late session of Illinois Yearly 
Meeting, and says: “ Though the number of Friends 
from abroad was the smallest they had known, the 
blessed promise of the Divine Master, ‘ where two or 
three are gathered in my name there am I in the 
midst’ still extends, and sustains the humble seeker 
after Truth. I presume thou hast seen the minutes 
of the meeting. It is cheering to know there are so 
many earnest workers in the Philanthropic Union 
and other reforms, found among our young people. 
I bless the Loving Father for it, and trust they will be 
faithful to the service.” 





THE LIBRARY. 

—The Gardener's Monthiy, recently published by 
the late Charles H. Marot, (and edited by Thomas 
Mechan), was sold on the 11th inst. to the proprietor 
of The American Garden, of New York, and will be 
consolidated with that periodical. “The result will 
be,” the publisher announces, “an enlarged, hand- 
some, quarto, illustrated, monthly journal of garden- 
ing.” It is notable that the Gardener's Monthly itself 
had absorbed the old Horticulturist, established in 
1846 by that distinguished authority in fruit culture, 
arboricultare, rural decoration, etc.,Andrew J. Down- 
ing. 

—Among recent additions to the Friends’ Library, 
at 15th and Race streets, (Philadelphia), are the fol- 
lowing works: M. F. Rossetti’s “Shadow of Dante,” 
Gabrielle Rossetti’s “Dante and His Circle,” L. M. 
Alcott’s “ Joe’s Boys,” and “Garland for Girls,” Ju- 
liana Horatia Ewing’s “Six to Sixteen,” Frederick 
Powell's “ Bacchus Dethroned,” Victor Hugo’s “ Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,” “Home Life in the Bible,” by 
Dr. Daniel March, the Life ef Ormsby M. Mitchell, 
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Emerson’s Poems, Rideing’s “ Boyhood of Living 
Authors,” Samuel Smiles’s “ Thrift,” Holden’s “ Liv- 
ing Lights,” Joel Chandler Harris’s “ Free Joe and 
other Georgian Sketches,” Hodder’s “ Life and Works 
of the Earl of Shaftesbury,” Huntington’s “Good 
Talking and Good Manners,” D. M. Muloch-Craik’s 
“An Unknown Country,” Samuel Smiles’s * Charac- 
teristics of Men of Industry,” and Desiré Charnay’s 
“Ancient Cities of the New World.” 





SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—The meeting on First-day morning was one of 
unusuat weight and solemnity. In connection with 
the First-day school exercises a paper was presented 
upon “ The Teachings of the Holy. Spirit.” In the 
meeting Rachel N. Mather spoke acceptably, dwell- 
ing upon the importance, especially to the young, of 
becoming united to some religious organization. 


—The Matron, who has been absent a few days on 
account of her father’s death, resumed her college 
duties on First-day evening. 


—The President has issued a “ Personal Appeal” 
to a large number of the friends of the College, upon 
the subject of endowed professorships. Attention is 
called to his letter, and a copy of the circular sent 
out, which appear elsewhere. It is hoped that they 
will meet with a prompt and favorable response. It 
is a subject of great importance to all interested in 
the higher education in our Religious Society. 


BEYOND. 


It seemeth such a little way tome 
Across to that strange country, the Beyond: 
And yet not strange—for it has grown to be 
The home of those of whom I am so fond; 
They make it seem familiar and most dear, 
As journeying friends bring distant countries near, 


So close it lies, that when my sight is clear, 
I think I see the gleaming strand 
And feel that those who've gone from here 
Come near enough to touch my band. 
I often think, but for our veiled eyes 
We should find that Heaven right around us lies. 


I cannot make it seem a day to dread, 
When from this dear earth I shall journey out, 
To that still dearer gountry of the dead 
To join the lost ones, so long dreamed about. 
I love this world ; yet shall I love to go 
And meet the friends who wait for me, I know. 


I never stand about a bier, and see 
The seal of death set on some well-known face, 
But that I think : One more to welcome me 
When I shall cross the intervening space 
Between this land, and that one“ over there ”’— 
One more to make the strange Beyond seem fair. 


And so for me there is no sting to death, 
And so the grave has lost its victory ; 
It is but crossing with abated breath, 
And white, set face, a little strip of sea, 
To find the loved ones, waiting on the shore, 
More beautiful, more precious, than before. 


—Selected. 
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WHAT DOES THE BABY THINK ? 


WHAT is the little one thinking about? 
Very wonderful things, no doubt. 
Unwritten history, 
Unfathomed mystery ! 
Yet he laughs, and cries, and eats, and drinks, 
And chuckles, and crows, and nods, and winks, 
As if his head were as full of kinks 
And cnrious riddles as any sphinx! 
Warped by cholic and wet by tears, 
Punctured by pins and tortured by fears, 
Oar little nephew will lose two years; 
And he’ll never know 
Where the summers go; 
He need not laugh, for he’!1 find it so. 


Who can tell what a baby thinks? 
Who can follow the gossamer links 

By which the manikin feels his way 
Ont from the shore of the great unknown, 
Blind, and waiting, and alone, 

Into the light of day? 


Out from the shore of the unknown sea, 
Tossing in pitiful agony— 
Of the unknown sea that reels and rolls, 
Speckled with barks of little souls— 
Barks that were launched on the other side, 
And slipped from heaven on an oblong tide? 
What does he think of his mother’s eyes? 
What does he think of his mother’s hair? 
What of the cradle roof that flies 
Forward and back ward through the air? 
What does he think of his mother’s breast— 
Bare and beautful, fair and white, 
Seeking it ever with fresh delight— 
Cup of his life and couch of his rest? 


What does he think when her quick embrace . 
Presses his hand and buries his face 
Deep where the heart throbs sink and swell 
With a tenderness she can never tell, 

Though she murmur the words 

Of all the birds— 
Words she has learned to murmur well? 


Now he thinks he'll go to sleep! 
I can see the shadows creep 

Over his eyes in soft eclipse, 
Over his brow and over bis lips, 
Out to his little finger tips! 
Softly sinking, down he goes! 
Down he goes! down he goes! 
See! He is hushed in soft repose ; 


—From J. G. Holland's “ Bitter Sweet.” 


DEAR LITTLE HANDS. 


DEAR little hands, I love them so! 

And now they are lying under the snow— 

Under the snow, so cold and white, 

I cannot see them or touch them to-night. 

They are quiet and still at last, ab, me! 

How busy and restless they used to be! 

But now they can never reach up through the snow, 
Dear little hands, [ loved them so! 


Dear little hands, I miss them so! 

All through the day, wherever I go— 

All through the night, how lonely it seems, 
For no little hands wake me out of my dreams. 





I miss them all through the weary hours, 

I miss them as others miss sunsbine and flowers ; 
Day time, or night time, wherever I go, 

Dear little hands, I miss them so! 


Dear little hands, they have gone {rom me now, 
Never again will they rest on my brow— 

Never again smooth my sorrowful face, 

Never clasp me in a childish embrace. 

And now my forehead grows wrinkled with care, 
Thinking of little hands once resting there, 

But I know in a-happier, heavenlier clime, 

Dear little hands, I will clasp you sometime. 


Dear little hands, when the Master shall call, 

I'll welcome the summons that comes to us al]— 
When my feet touch the waters so dark and so cold, 
And I catch my first glimpse of the City of Gold, 

If I keep my eyes fixed on the heavenly gate, 

Over the tide where the white-robed ones wait, 

Shall I know you, I wonder, among the bright bands? 
Will you beckon me over, oh! dear little hands ? 


— Selected. 


GLIMPSES OF LIFE ALONG A CORAL 
REEF. 

[During the summer of 1886 a party of naturalists from 
Johns Hopkins University spent a month among the Coral 
Islands near Abaco, Bahama. A very interesting article 
on the flora and fauna of the reef is found in the Popular 
Science Monthly, from the pen of F. H. Herrick, one of the 
party. From this article we make the selections which 
fullow.—Ebs. } 

ABACO ISLAND is roughly crescent-shaped, its two 
horns pointing about northwest and south. With 
Little Abaco, which properly belongs to it, it is near- 
ly one hundred miles long, and bas an average width 
of twelve miles. There are six hundred and eighty 
square miles in the larger island alone. The greater 
part of its outer side, facing the ocean, is bordered by 
an inner reef of small keys and rocks, which trend 
northwest by southeast, and form a channel about 
five miles wide, having a depth of from one to two 
and a half fathoms. Two or three miles farther out 
there is a second reef, mostly submerged, beyond 
which the bottom falls abruptly to the abyssal sea. 
The larger islands extend through one degree of lati- 
tude, from nearly 25° 50’ to 26° 50’. 

We left Green Turtle on the 15th of June in a sail 
boat, with two men to pilot and assist us. Our older 
guide was a native of the island, and made his living 
by fishing and sponging. The position of our key, 
which we had left behind, was shown by the top of 
its tall cocoanut palms long after the island itself had 
dipped below the water. Taking a northwest course 
up the channel, Abaco is seen as a low barrier on our 
left, while at a greater distance it looks like an undu- 
lating green ribbon between the sky and sea. We 
pass numerous smal! keys and rocks on the riglit, be- 
tween which long white lines of breakers may be 
seen, marking the outer reef. We are frequently 
near enough to the “ mainland ” to see its dense for- 
ests of pine, its palms fringing the shore, the narrow 
beaches of white coral-sand, with here and thérea 
thatched hut fronting a pineapple field, which may 
be distinguished by the small clearings in the woods. 

The keys present the greatest variety in size and 
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form, from a bare rock no larger than a buoy to 
islands five or six miles long. The latter are very nar- 
row, and are usually covered with a thick growth of 
shrubs and small trees which, excepting a few palms, 
rarely exceed fifteen or twenty feet in height. The 
islands are scattered along closely together, or occa- 
sionally separated by wide channels. The soil has to 
be very thin indeed which cannot support a variety 
of shrubs, which seem to grow out of the very rocks 
and to live upon the air. Some of the smaller keys 
are mantled with vines and climbing plants, such as 
smilax, convolvuli, and rock samphire, with here and 
there some low shrubbery at the water’s edge. 

The coral rock which forms the basis of the 
islands crops out at many points, and is always ex- 
posed around the shores where these are not covered 
by a sand-beach. Freshly-broken surfaces have a 
light cream color, but weather to a uniform grayish 
tint. This lime-stone is so soft that it can be readily 
sawn or chopped with an axe. Consequently, the 
waves denude it rapidly, forming the white coral- 
sand, which is distributed as a fine deposit over the 
sea-bottom and as stretches of smooth beach. The 
shores overarch where they are at all precipitous, 
roofing a wide cavern below, in which the ceaseless 
roar of the waves may be heard at a long distance. 
Where a single rock stands alone, it is usually so 
much undermined that it resembles a low table with 
a single huge leg. There is a large perforation 
through the rocks at the southern extremity of 
Abaco, known as the “ glass window,” and also sev- 
eral submarine passages extending from one side of 
the island to the other. The rain carves grotesque 
forms out of the soft stone. This is sometimes coarse- 
ly honeycombed, or bristled all over with pinnacles 
or miniature chimneys, which are sharp as knife- 
edges, and compel you to use much caution in walking. 

The dark-green foliage of the keys is frequently 
bordered by white, glistening lines, indicating beaches 
of coral-sand, which reflect the sun’s rays with great 
power. Cocoanut palms find foothold along the 
shores, growing spontaneously from nuts cast up by 
the waves. ; 

The sharp contrast between the ordinary “ white 
water” of the bay and the deep blue of the sea be- 
yond the reefs, is very striking. The irregular black 
patches seen everywhere in the channel are due to 
algee or similar plants growing on the bottom. The 
sea floor between Abaco and the reefs is elsewhere 
covered with the white coral-sand which causes a 
marvelously brilliant Color-effect in strong lights, the 
tints ranging from the richest emerald to a transpar- 
ent greenish-white. 

Numerous sea fowl show themselves as we sail 
past their haunts; brown pelican, standing immova- 
ble like statues on the rocks, but suddenly expand- 
ing into birds of astonishing size; men-of-war or 
frigate birds, whose dark, cleanly-cut forms are 
strongly silhouetted against the sky ; flocks of black- 
headed gulls, standing in military order, each facing 
the same way, on the rocks, rise and whirl off at our 
approach. 

At Fish Key we found a large colony of the sooty 
terns (Sterna fuliginosa), or “ egg-bird,” as the natives 





call them, just beginning to breed. This is a collec- 
tion of wild-looking rocks, rising ten or fifteen feet 
above the sea like a row of petrified sand dunes 

which in reality they probably are, and covered with 
low shrubbery, grasses, and vines. When a long way 
off we noticed the birds hovering over the place, and 
on landing, their number increased, until the air far 
above and around us fairly swarmed with the gliding 
forms of this graceful tern, and the strange medley 
of their harsh cries, together with the whirring of 
thousands of wings, was nearly deafening. They 
were nesting amid a tangle of shrubs three or four 
feet high, along a low, narrow ridge of one of the 
islands, a few yards from the water. Parting the 
bushes aside, we could see the old birds sitting on 
their eggs, and caught with our hands several which 
were snared in the vines as they attempted to fly. 
This tern resembles a large and powerful swallow. It 
has a sharply-forked tail, snow-white neck and breast, 
while the rest of the plumage is a dead black. They 
nest close together under the bushes, laying a single 
egg on the ground, without nest of any kind. Their 
eggs are easily distinguished from any others which 
we. saw, being white or creamy and boldly spotted 
all over with umber and lilac. Even in these remote 
places the numbers of sea birds are being yearly les- 
sened by the natives, who persistently collect their 
eggs for food. The rare flamingo is now reduced to 
a colony of a few hundred on Abaco, where, as I was 
informed by an old settler, they numbered thousands 
several years ago, and similarly the beautiful tropic 
bird, which is hunted chiefly for food, is being grad- 
ually exterminated. 

Close beside this key there was a small rock a 
few yards square, with scarcely a spear of grass upon 
it, which a party of the Wilson’s tern (Sterna Hirun- 
do) held in undisputed possession. Their cone-tipped, 
olive-green, and spotted eggs lay in twos and threes 
on the bare surface of the limestone. Both this bird 
and the smaller edition of it, the least tern (S. su- 
perciliaris), which has similar habits, are called 
“shanks ” by the islanders, while on the North Caro- 
lina coast (where we found both species breeding a 
month before) they are known to the fishermen as 
“great” and “little strikers.” The Wilson’s tern has 
a wide range, and is one of the most beautiful of a 
large and exceptionally striking family. It has a 
prominent black crest and coral-red bill and feet. 
Like many of our most attractive birds, it is shot 
down each season to satisfy the widespread demands 
of a barbarous fashion. Its pearly wings, or as often 
the whole bird, usually much distorted by the mil- 
liner, may be seen almost any day in the streets, 
pinned on to ladies’ hats. 

As we approached Paw-paw Key some tall bushes 
on the island appeared to be draped in deep mourn- 
ing. Presently, as a large black company of birds 
rose one after another in the air, we recognized the 
frigate bird (Tachypetes aquilus). I counted seventy 
of them as they soared above our heads. These 
swarthy giants cut a memorable figure against the 
sky, with their great angular wings, and long forked 
tail. They mount slowly upward in spiral curves, 
with all the ease and grace of the hawk, until a safe 
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height is reached, when they sail rapidly off to a dis- 
tant island. The females are recognized by a con- 
spicuous white spot on the breast. We witnessed 
the ascension and retreat of this pack from the same 
key on our return, a few days later. 

This little island is nearly bare except for the car- 
pet of vines and low bushes. A few specimens of the 
Conocarpus, called here “ button tree,” are growing 
along the water’s edge. It is ten or fifteen feet high, 
and may be easily told at a glance by its silvery foli- 
age. Its flowers are inconspicuous, in smal! globular 
heads, but they are quite fragrant. This and the 
Rhacichallis rupestris, called “ seaweed” by our boat- 
men, are characteristic of all these islands. The lat- 
ter is semi-prostrate, and has fine, spray-like foliage, 
resembling an evergreen. Its light-gray bark is no- 
ticeable and also its small saffron flowers. This shrub 
is very common on the exposed rocks just above 
high-tide mark, where various mollusks are found in 
great numbers. One univalve (Tectarius), nearly an 
inch long, is especially abundant. The rocks are 
peppered with them, and clumps of several hundred 
together are sometimes seen. It climbs upthe stems 
of the Rhacichallis, on which it probably feeds, and 
seems to derive a double protection, from the colérs 
of both the coral rock and bark of this shrub, which 
it perfectly simulates. 

Before landing at this key we had seen a large, 
black bird emerge from a mass of twigs in a bush 
overhanging the water, and, with its long neck out- 
stretched, fly to an adjacent part of the island. This 
proved to be the Florida cormorant (Phalacrocorar) 
and its nest. I soon saw a number of these birds 
standing in line on a sand-spit with heads erect, like 
a squad of soldiers at drill. The nest was a shallow, 
rudely-built platform of twigs and grass, and con- 
tained three long bluish-white eggs, of a coarse, 
chalky texture. We found several nests on the 
island, most of which had been just completed. The 
long neck and thick stub of a body gives the cormo- 
rant a comical appearance, whether it is on the wing 
or walking erect on the beach. This species has 
sooty-black plumage, a yellow throat, and a blue rim 
round the eye. The bill is long and cylindrical, the 
upper mandibles curving over the lower in the form 
of a sharp hook, and the lining of the mouth and 
gular-pouch is bright blue. The long, black quills of 
the frigate-bird were scattered over the island, and 
the bushes were whitened with their ordure. 

I had not been many minutes on the key before I 
discovered a large snow-white bird nestling on the 
ground under a spray of Rhacichallis. Its wings were 
barred with jet black ; its bill was bright yellow, and 
tapered to a spear-like point, which forbade too close 
familiarity. This proved to be the yellow-billed 
tropic bird (Phaeton flavirostris), and we afterward 
caught several in our hands, taking them from the 
nest. When held up by the wings, they strike lusti- 
ly with their bills and utter a peculiarly sbrill cry. 
The tropic. bird lays a single egg on the ground be- 
neath rocks or bushes. It is about the size and make 
of the hen’s, and is finely sprinkled with reddish- 
brown, so as to appear of an almost uniform tint. 
These birds resemble the gulls in many points, but 
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are distinguished from other sea fowl by two long 


streamers in the tail, which wave behind them as 
they fly. 


THE PROGRESS OF RAILROAD BUILDING. 
ABOUT 13,000 miles of new railroad were built in 
the United States in the year 1887. This is the 
largest construction in the history of the country. 
When, in 1882, during a period of extraordinary ac- 
tivity, 11,568 miles of new road were built, it was 
generally believed that these figures would not again 
be equalled. In the following year, 1883, the new 
construction fell to 6,741 miles, in 1884 to 3,825, and 
in 1885 to 3,608. The year 1886 witnessed a consider- 
able revival of activity, and 9,000 miles of new road 
were built—a greater mileage than in any previous 
year with the exceptions of 1881 and 1882, and now 
1887 has witnessed the building of more miles of 
railway than 1886 and 1885 combined, and not much 
less than 1885, 1884, and 1883 together. 

The number of different lines constructed is sur- 
prisingly large, aggregating, after deducting for the 
duplicating of roads lying in two or more States, 364 
lines. Of course, the number of companies building 
these lines was very much less than this, but the 
new mileage consists of main lines and branches 
ramifying in all directions, and supplying facilities 
for transportation to innumerable communities and 
to vastly extended regions. 

The greater part of this prodigious increase of rail- 
ways has taken place in a few Western States. New 
England and New York contribute scarcely anything 
to the grand total. The great Middle States add very 
little, and the additions in the Southern States are 
not as large as many anticipated, although Alabama 
presents a fine record with over 500 miles, Georgia 
adds 230 miles, Florida nearly 200, and Kentucky and 
North Carolina each a little less than that. The 
Northwestern States have shown very considerable 
activity, but the great rush of railway building has 
been in the central belt of the Missouri River. Kan- 
sas leads with the total of 2,070 miles. Nebraska 
comes next, with 1,101 miles, almost equalled by 
Texas, with 1,055 miles. Four States and two Terri- 
tories—namely, Kansas, Texas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Dakota, and Montana—together show an addition of 
over 6,400 miles, or about one-half of the entire year’s 
mileage of the country. The only States from which 
no new construction is reported are Vermont, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and Nevada. 

Many of the lines have been built through com- 
paratively level country, requiring but little grading 
and bridge building, but, on the other hand, many 
other lines have been very costly. Moreover, several 
of the companies have purchased costly terminal fa- 
cilities in large cities, while nearly all have made ex- 
tensive purchases of equipment. It is probably fair 
to assume that the total cost of roadway, bridges, sta- 
tion buildings, terminal facilities, and equipment of 
these new lines averaged $25,000 per mile, at which 
rate it appears that not far from $325,000,000 have 
been expended on the lines completed during the 
year. But even this prodigious sum does not by any, 
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means cover all the outlay for new construction, as @ 
large amount of grading and bridge building has been 
done on extensions where the track has not yet been 
laid. Evidently, the work of the railway builder in 
1887 has necessarily had a powerful influence on the 
financial condition of the country. The money which 
has thus been expended has temporarily employed a 
large army of workmen, and it has also furnished 
permanent employment to another great army, prob- 
ably aggregating, at the average of five employes to a 
mile of road, about 65,000 persons. 

The railway mileage of the United States at the 
commencement of 1887 was stated to be 137,986 
miles. The extensions for the year here recorded 
increased it to 150,710 miles, and it may be said that, 
in round numbers, the United States to-day has 151,- 
000 miles of railway lines. 


ANATOMY OF AN EARTH WORM. 


THE body of alarge worm consists of one or two 
hundred almost cylindrical rings or segments, each 
furnished with minute bristles, and is endowed with 
a well-developed muscular system. The mouth is 
provided with a little projection or lip, capable of 
taking hold of things, and of sucking. Internally, a 
strong pharynx, corresponding, according to Perrier, 
with the protrusile trunk or proboscis of other anne- 
lids, and which is pushed forward when the animal 
eats, is situated behind the mouth. The pharynx 
leads into the cesophagus, on each side of the lower 
part of which are three pairs of large glands, which 
secrete a surprising amount of carbonate of lime. 
They are unlike anything that is known in any other 
animal, and their use is largely a m:utter of specula- 
tion. Mr. Darwin thinks they are partly excretions 
of the excess of lime contained in the leaves which 
the animal eats, and that they otherwise aid digestion 
by affording a neutralizing agent against the acids of 
its food. In most of the species the cesophagus is 
enlarged into a cup in front of the gizzard. The 
latter organ is lined with a smooth, thick, chitinous 
membrane, and is surrounded by weak longitudinal 
but powerful transverse muscles. Grains of sand and 
smal! stones, from one-twentieth to a little more than 
one-tenth of an inch in diameter, may be found in 
the gizzard and intestines and are supposed to serve, 
like millstones, to triturate the food. The gizzard 
opens into the intestine, which presents a peculiar 
remarkable longitudinal involution of the walls, by 
which an extensive absorbent surface is gained. The 
circulatory system is well developed. Breathing is 
done by the skin, without special respiratory organs. 
The nervons system is fairly developed, with two 
almost confluent cerebral ganglia situated near the 
anterior end, 

Worms have no eyes, and are measurably indiffer- 
ent to light; yet they can distinguish night from day 
and are quickly affected by a strong light, and after 
some time by a moderate light shining continuously 
upon them. They do not much mind a moderate 
radiant heat, but are sensitive to cold. They have 
no sense of hearing, but are extremely sensitive to 
vibrations in any solid object. Worms in pots, which 
had paid no attention to the sound of a piano, when 


. 


placed on the piano instantly drew into, their holes 
when the notes were struck. Their whole body is 
sensitive to contact, as of a puff of air. Their sense 
of smell is feeble, but responds fairly well to the odor 
of the cabbage and onion or whatever they like, as 
was shown to Mr. Darwin by some very interesting 
experiments. They are omniverous, and swallow 
enormous quantities of earth, out of which they ex- 
tract any digestible matter which it may contain, 
consume decayed and fresh leaves and vegetable 
matter, and raw, roasted, and decayed meat, but like 
raw fat best.— Popular Science Monthly. 


SAMPLES OF BEER ANALYZED. 


Wasuincton, Jan. 8.—The Commissioner of Agri- 
culture has just issued the third of a series of reports 
on adulterations of food, drinks, and drugs. This 
report treats of adulterations of fermented alcoholic 
beverages, malt liquors, wine, and cider. The chemist 
and analyst by whom the report is made concludes 
that beer is generally adulterated with acid poison- 
ous and injurious to health. Of thirty-three samples 
of beer analyzed, six American beers contained sali- 
cylic acid, of which two were bottle beer samples of 
Milwaukee beer, two from St. Louis, one from Alex- 
andia, Va.,and one from Philadelphia, which latter 
was also soured. In Philadelphia beer only was hop 
substitutes found. Of beers brewed in Washington, 
one contained sulphate and one carbonate of soda; 
the latter article was also found in Alexandria beer. 
One foreign beer contained salicylic acid. The use 
of glucose and sugar in malt adulterations is con- 
demned as injurious to health. The preserving 
agents used by brewers are still more severely con- 
demned as means of putting bad beer on the market. 
Wines and cider are also reported to be extensively 
adulterated. 

AN association has been formed in New York, 
principally among the Episcopal clergymen and lay- 
men, to advocate the following reforms: First, the 
exercise of economy and simplicity in everything ap- 
pertaining to the funeral; second, the use of plain 
hearses ; third, the disuse of crape, scarfs, feathers, 
velvet trappings, and the like; fourth, the avoiding of 
all un-Christain and heathen emblems, and the use 
of any floral decorations beyond a few cut flowers ; 
fifth, the discouraging of all eating and drinking in 
connection with funerals; sixth, the discouraging 
of any but immediate members of the family accom- 
panying the body to the grave ; seventh, the dispell- 
ing of the idea that all club or society money must 
be spent on the funeral ; eighth, the early interment 
of the body, in soil sufficient and suitable for its res- 
olution to its ultimate elements; ninth, the use of 
such materials for the coffin as will rapidly decay 
after burial; tenth, the substitution of burial plots for 
family vaults; eleventh, the encouragement on sani- 
tary grounds, of the removal in crowded districts of 
the body to a mortuary instead of retaining it in the 
rooms occupied by the living; and twelfth, the im- 
pressing upon officers of public charities and correc- 


tion the claim of the poorest to proper and reverent 
burial. 
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Sir James Pacer spoke at a school festival, some 
time ago, of the importance of “learning how to 
learn,” and showed that knowledge not immediately 
useful in itself may be the means of developing the 
power of learning in the mind acquiring it. The cul- 
tivation of the faculty of knowing is of incomparably 
greater importance than the mere acquisition of 
knowledge ; and to the student, this faculty, so devel- 
oped that when need arises knowledge may be 
quickly obtained, is a better provision for the business 
of life than is afforded by the largest and richest stores 
of information packed away in the memory ; thus the 
brain-property most worth carrying about is the 
power of finding at pleasure and learning at will pre- 
cisely what is wanted. 


Man is here for a purpose, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that that purpose is a worthy one. It cannot 
be that the good Father ever planned this mortal ex- 
istence for the gratification of man’s selfish and igno- 
ble desires and appetites. Such a life would natur- 


ally and necessarily be a perversion of every idea of 
Infinite Goodness. He is here to unfold his godlike 
attributes, and fit himself for an existence upon an- 
other plane of life, where no earthly lesson will 
profit him except those radiated with love for hu- 
manity.—Golden Gate. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The year 1887 was one of unprecedented activity at 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, having re- 
sulted in the building of 653 complete locomotives. The 
works employed 3,000 men, who were at work 304 days, thus 
making average time of building a locomotive four hours 
and forty minutes. This eclipses the year 1882, when 563 
locomotives, the largest number in any single year up to 
that time, were built. In 1831, the year the works were 
established by Matthias W. Baldwin, one locomotive was 
completed, and since that time there have been built a total 
of 8,975 engines for railroads in the United States, Europe, 
Japan, the Sandwich Islands, Cuba, Brazil, Mexico, and 
Central America. The 653 locomotives built last year 
placed in a continuous line would make a train five miles 
in length. 


—A dispatch from London, on the 12th instant, said : 
“London entered this afternoon on its fourth day of con- 
tinuous fog. The veil has never once been lifted since 
Monday, and no man has beheld sun, moon, stars or a square 
inch of blueor even gray sky. Luckily the density of the 
fog is not equal to its duration. Traffic in the streets has 
been maintained, though often with difficulty and danger, 
throughout the day. Cabs crawl about at noon with lamps 
lighted. Omnibuses, which have no lamps, trust to luck. 
A great part of them stop moving after 8 o’clock. The 
river is totally deserted. Railway traffiecontinues. Trains 
arrive and depart irregularly, but unceasingly. Accidents 
are frequent. The theatres are half empty. The law 
courts in many cases have had to adjourn from absence of 
counsel and witnesses. The fog until to-day has been 
white, but now becomes smoky. The shops and streets are 
lighted, and it is impossible to read or write anywhere all 
day long without lamps. The fog extends all over the 
western and sonthern coasts. The Atlantic and other mail 
steamers neither arrive nor dapart at English Channel 
ports. The Dover and Calais Channel steamers continue to 
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find their way across at great risk. The Folkestone and 
Bologne service is discontinued. Navigation of the Mer- 
sey is carried on fitfully. The Weather Bureau ventures a 
hope that it may possibly clear to-night.” 

—There will be a total eclipse of the moon on the 28th 
of this month, visible in nearly all parts of the world. At 
Philadelphia, the moon enters penumbra 3 h., 27 m.; enters 
shadow 4h., 29m.; total eclipse begins 5 h., 30 m., total 
eclipse ends 7 h., 8 m.; leaves shadow 8 h., 9 m.; leaves pe- 
numbra 9 h., 11 m. 


--The trustees of Mt. Holyoke Seminary have voted to 
take measures to have the course of study enlarged and to 
apply to the legislature for authority to grant degrees, and 
to take the name of “‘ Mount Holyoke Seminary and Col- 
lege.” 

—The Florida Sub-Tropical Exposition was opened in 
Jacksonville, on the 12th of this month. The procession, 
which marched through the decorated streets to the expo- 
sition grounds, was more than a mile in length. 

—Several of the colored pupils in the Boston evening 
schools are described as more than fifty years old, and one 
man is nearly sixty, but they are “ patiently and earnestly 
striving to gain the knowledge of which they were deprived 
in their younger days.” 

—If one would-see the heavens in their greatest glory, 
he should get out of bed about five o’clock some clear morn- 
ing and go out of doors. The evening sky has one blazing 
beauty, but with that exception is barren of marked plan- 
etary display. First in radiance in the east is Venus, mis- 
taken by some for the “ Star of Bethlehem.” Venus shines 
with a white and steady light, like a great electric lamp, 
and throws her rays into a dark room like a moon. Next 
are Jupiter, Mars, and Saturn, which, with Venus, are all 
beheld within an area of 90 degrees. Jupiter pays court to 
Venus, and is quite near her, showing himself bright and 
rosy. Thirty degrees northwest, not far from the zenith, 
is red Mars, accompanied by a very faint star, and the more 
conspicuous by the contrast. Thirty degrees further north- 
west is Regulus, chief of the Lion Constellation, and thirty 
degrees still further on in a nearly straight line, is Saturn. 
— Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE great storm in the Northwest last week has been 
followed by a freeze the like of which, it is said, has not 
been experienced since the winter of 1864. Suffering is 
reported from all directions, especially in Minnesota, Da- 
kota, Montana, and Nebraska. In Kansas thousands are 
suffering for want of both fuel and food, and in some coun- 
ties aid is needed to save many from starvation. The loss 
of life been has appalling. The revised list prepared by the 
Journal of Minneapolis, Minnesota, shows 97 dead in Da- 
kota, 12 in Minnesota, 6 in Iowa, 17 in Nebraska, and 2in 
Montana, making a total of 134, besides 55 reported miss- 
ing. Cropsand live stock everywhere have suffered more 
or less. 

THE Pennsylvania Society to Protect Children from 
Cruelty last year investigated 870 complaints of cruelty 
and neglected children, involving the custody and care of 
1986 children, and resulting in 296 arrests. In all, 619 
children were removed from brutal parents or guardians, 
and 61 girls were removed from vicious associates. Mana- 
gers were elected at the annual meeting of the Society 
yesterday. 

A FIRE occurred on the night of the 13th inst., in In- 
dianapolis, in the heart of the wholesale section of the city. 
and the stores destroved were all among the largest on the 
street. Total loss, $708,000; insurance, $637,500. 





Tue bill granting suffrage to women, although exempt- 
ingthem from jury duty, passed the lower house of the 
Legislature of Washington Territory on the 16th inst. It 
passed the upper house last week. Petitions are being 
poured in on Governor Semple from all parts of the Terri- 
tory, asking him to veto the bill. 

WILLIAM H. HICKENLOOPER, the oldest bishop in the 
Mormon Church, died on the 14th inst., in Salt Lake City, 
aged 83 years. He had two wives, and at the time of his 
death his living posterity numbered twelve children, 
thirty-six grandchildren, and fift--two great-grandchil- 
dren. 

THE Interior Department has submitted to Congress 
for incorporation in the Indian Appropriation bill, an 
estimate of $3,000 to defray the expenses of Opening the 
coal fields in the vicinity of Fort Custer, Montana, on the 
Crow Reservation. It is anticipated that the development 
of the vein will afford an abundant supply of excellent 
fuel for all parties at a less cost than wood,and be a saving 
to the Government in many respects. 


NOTICES. 


*.* A meeting of the Joint Committee on Temperance 
and Intoxicating Beverages of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, will be held at Race street meeting-house, Seventh- 
day, First month 21, 1888, at 1 p. m, 

JAMES H. ATKINSON, 


ANNIE C. DoRLAND, } Clerks. 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
Royal BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15;000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. 3@ When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.~“@a 
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*,* A public conference under the care of the Temper- 
ance Committee branch of New York Yearly Meeting's 
Committee on Philanthropic Labor, will be held at the 
meeting-house in New York City, on Seventh-day after- 
noon, First month 28th, at 3o’clock. Several interesting 
papers will be presented. 


JosEPH A. BoGARDUS, Clerk. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTIOES. 

*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be ured as late asthe morning of Fourth-day. In order to 


reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded torenew 


| subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 


whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 


Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 


| help to avoid mistakes. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JospBinG ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADA. 
Residence, 404 N. 32d St. 


QUEEN &C0.924 Cuestnuts: 
Aer 
Olea 
aah A 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 





= AND 
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403 Cuesi vat St. 


WALL PAPER 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 
New Fall Styles now Ready. 


Elegant New 3 and 4 Metal Gold Paper, . 
Felt or Cartridge eyed (in all new colors), 
Beautiful Embossed Mica Papers, . 
White Blank as low as. : 


43> Samples sent free to the country. Estimates made for 


Hanging. 
A. L. DIAMENT €& CO., 
1206 MARKET ST., PHILA. 





FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


STATIONERY. PERFUMERIES, and FANCY GOODS, CHRIST- 
MAS AND NEW YEAR CiRDS. FRIENDS’ ALMANACS. 


J. PUGH, 862 N. 10th St. Phila. 

















EWLIN & OLIVER, OLD Bi 
GOLD CHAIN MANUFACTURERS. 


OLD GOLD CHAINS MADE LIKE NEw. 
ALL KINDs oF JEWELRY REPAIRED. 


107 S. EIGHTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. — 


= CHESTS! 
QUEEN s,C0.924 Buia. 
aes 
OPERA,MARINE & 





OLD GOLD BouUGHT. 


























LEVELS 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
MICROSCOPES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & 
SCIENTIFIC 
amelie ee mee sae 
DESCRIPTION 
fete aL 






~~ SEND FOR CATALOGUE 





CALS ETC 









AMOS Hie oRN & Co, 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtams. 














ParLor, Dintine Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 



































No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


























Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest im the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 













































































N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed. to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
; =: interest to every utilitarian 
P the establishment. If you 
y cannot get here, write for wants. 

5 Tam in communication with ali 

ae the ae implement buil- 
sa ders in the U. 8 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
A PROFITABLE FIRESIDE COMPANION. 


GOLDEN GLEANINGS 


Is the title of a work of absorbing interest to old and 
young, and worthy of perusal at every fireside. Its con- 
tents embrace a selection of authentic sketches and anec- 
dotes, portraying the peculiar beauties of a Christian life 
and character. Numerous other incidents and reflections 
on various subjects also supply a fund of useful thought. 
Royal octavo, 350 pages, extra cloth binding. 

Price, Gilt edges, ‘ 

Price, Plain “ 

If by mail, 17 cents euiteas 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE | STREETS, PHILA. 


~ Lypra A. M URPHY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


MY SELECTION OF PATTERNS 
aa * * 
FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, Lic- 
NUM AND LiNOLEUM WINDOW SHADEs, Mats, Russ, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICEs. 


BIGELOW BRUSSELS. 7 
LOWELL BRUSSELS. BENJAMIN GREEN, 
38 N. SECOND Sreeer, PHILA. 


LO WELL INGRAINS. 


FIRST- CLASS FIRST LIEN 


7 per cent. farm mortgages for sale. I personally exmine the 
securities. Correspondence solicited. Address 
WALTER DARLINGTON, Concorpia, Kansas. 






$1.50 
1.25 





FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 
NOW READY. 


A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving a care- 
fully selected quotation from Friends’ writings for each day of 
the year. Price, 0 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Containing an account of the times and places of holding 
the meetings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, 10 
centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Ss. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 
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” FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


"NO. 908 ARCH STREET, D | X 0 N: PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 


MORTGAGES! Principal and Interest GUARANTEED. Best of Reference furnished. Dur- 
SS ~6ing the past five years we have furnished these 6} and 7 per cent. Ist Mortgages 
on Western farms to many investors in Penn., N. J., Del., N. Y.,and Md. Ask those who hold them how they 
like them. Company Incorporated 1885. Send for bulletin describing Loans now on hand for sale. 


6% cox. DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST COMPANY. 7 cam. 
708 WALNUT ST., Philadelphia. | 38 PARK ROW, New York. 


EDWARD ForsYTHE, Mang’r. Ricu, E. CARPENTER, Mang’r. 
Our = can also be obtained of 
Wm. W. Stokes, Cashier Nat. Bank, Moorestown, N. J. tus McCaulley, Att'y, Wil., Del. | Howard C. Levis, Att’y, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Nathan Haines, Cashier Nat. Bank, Burlington, N. J. wa . Barber, Att'y, West Chester, Pa. | Josiah Wistar, Salem, NJ. 
Reliable Correspo: idents desired ina a few other localities. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 


~ 8. rovers ee. ereemmehenns 
CAPITAL PAID UP, : . — $1,000,000.00. 
SURPLUS, . pee gO 
RESERVE LIABILITY,-. . «|. +. + « «. +  £,00000000. 


$2,100,000.00. 
PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILA. STOCKHOLDERS: 
WILLIAM HACKER, 8. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN. 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, ' RICHARD W.CLAY, | WILLIAM P. BEMENT. 
GUARANTEED TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS AND GUARANTEED MORTGAGES. 
CALL OR SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 




















E. H. AUGER, Manager. 


CAPITAL, $750,000. SURPLUS, $349, 307. 


AVINGS bai 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


17 Years’ Experience. $10,363,800 Loaned. $6,450,681 of Interest 
and Principal returned to Investors. No delay. Not a dollar lost. 


To encourage savings, the obligations of this Company are given in amounts of 5 and upwards, with 
5 * interest coupons attached. These obligations can, at any time, be exchange\' for 6 & First Mortgage Real 
Estate Debenture Bonds of this Company, in amounts of $300 and upwards, securities deposited with, and 
bonds oO by, THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO.. of New York. 
This is a great opportunity for persons of small means. 


FOR OALe éEMt NEW YORK 
E AT PAR 
AND ACCRUED [eee 
For pamphlet with full information, and 450 testimonials, address 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. (Full Paid). 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 


6 and 1 per cent. MORTGAGES and its oon FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 

secure special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am- 

ount of the idrtare =a the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial business. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, BENJ. MILLER, R. T. McCARTER, Jr. GEO. JUNEIN, 
President. Vice-Pres. & Manager. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor. 


Drrecrors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Charles Platt, Isaac J. Wistar, Edward Hoopes, Joseph 8S. Harris, Winthrop Smith, 


Chas. Huston, Chas. L. Bailey, F. B. Reeves, Jno. H. Catherwood, Geo. D. McCreary, Chas. 
H. Banes, Wm. H. Ingham, Thomas Woodnutt, Lawrence Lewis, Jr. 


ouse 8, Ww Cor. Sixth ‘and Arch Streets Philadelphia. 
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